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GIST OF THIS ISSUE 


COUNSELING IS one of the six-point 
functions of the USES carried on with 
great energy in local offices—if the flood of 
manuscripts for this issue is an index to 
this activity. 


An appraisal of counseling from the 
national point of view is made by Lilian 
Alexander of the Washington office in her 
article which introduces the field reports. 


(p. 3) 


Counseling may be a cloistered activity, 
but during the process the counselor must 
draw on community knowledge, agencies, 
and resources. This is the story of “‘Alone 
We Fail.” (p. 4) 


Small offices will want to note the two 
reports from the Dakotas telling how they 
counsel with their neighbors for better job 
adjustment. (p. 6) 


Tools for counseling are many. How 
labor market information statements, on 
national and local bases, as well as tests 
and occupational analysis materials are 
used, is told in reports from Regions II, 
VI, and XII, (pp. 7-10) 


In this issue we begin a new feature—a 
free-for-all discussion on various facets of 
counseling. No punches were pulled in 
discussing: Why not counseling by all 
members of the staff? What additional 
training do we need? How can we find 
time for counseling? and other provocative 
questions. (pp. 12-16) 


A well-stocked library is one of the best 
friends of a busy counselor. What that 
library should contain and how to organize 
it is the theme of Margaret V. Cobb’s 
article. (p. 17) 


Set down a workshop for counselors as a 
practical project to undertake in your com- 
munity if you are near a center of learning. 
For workable tips, see Helen Olson’s 
article. (p. 19) 


Counseling in the Navy shows how the 
methods and materials devised for USES 
are carried over into the armed forces. 


(p. 20) 


This Much Is Certain— 


THE PROMPT reassimilation of our returned 
servicemen and women into civilian life presents both 
industry and the community an opportunity for a 
heretofore inconceivable achievement in public rela- 
tions. The success of the program can point the way 
out of the maze of confusion as to what is “‘free enter- 
prise,” “‘rugged individualism,” the ‘“‘American way 
of life,” etc. It can firmly gear that way of life to the 
new age and reestablish in every community the tra- 
ditional American understanding of human relations. 


It an equal challenge to industry and the veterans. 
Both need each other in the reconversion period— 
both have much to contribute. Naturally, the 
returning servicemen will have changed. They have 
seen new places. They have done new things. They 
have experienced new sensations. But neither will 
they, the servicemen, find their homes, friends, former 
employers, jobs or anything in America just as they 
left them. There have been changes at home, too. 


The changes are, of course, superficial. Fundamen- 
tally the service people are just American boys and 
girls, men and women. We, the stay-at-homes, too, 
are different only on the surface. Ideals and goals 
are identical and they are very much the same as they 
have always been. Fortunately, there has been a 
gradual infiltration of returning service people over a 
period of several years, providing a testing period and 
now that the peak is being reached, there are proven 
concepts and programs ready and waiting for guidance 
in the days just ahead. 


The testing period has established certain funda- 
mental principles: 

1. That any veterans program must be aimed at 
the highest level of national, community, and indi- 
vidual good rather than merely public and legal 
responsibilities. 


2. It is not a job for any one company, industry 
or group. Success requires the soundly organized, 
unified effort of all groups, industrial, financial, 
distributing, civic, social, and religious. 


3. Public relations are all important. ‘The pro- 
gram must be based on the good will of all groups. 
That good will should be expertly stimulated with 
emphasis always on common rather than the indi- 
vidual goals.—EmMPLoyeR’s GuIDE, Veterans Employ- 
ment Service, USES. 
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FESS wavy 


Employment Act of 1946—Job Development Cam- 
paign—Employers’ guide for development of a 
veterans’ employment program—Expansion of pref- 
erential service for disabled veterans—Emergency 
and long-range housing, inseparables—Taking 
handicapped out of queue lines—USES activities at 
a glance. 


RECENT EVENTS IN Washington indicate that 
there is to be no slumping back to ‘‘as-usual”” methods 
in working toward a healthy economy for the Nation, 
but rather a forging ahead on a scale commensurate 
with the size and nature of the problems the Nation 
now faces. 

Among the forward measures is the newly enacted 
Employment Bill of 1946, signed by the President on 
February 20. Other developments include the shap- 
ing-up of the veterans housing program, recommenda- 
tions for broad expansion of social security coverage, 
and opening drives by the United States Employment 
Service to help employers to develop practical pro- 
grams for hiring veterans as a vital part of its recently 
launched job development program. 

The Employment Act of 1946 declares it to be the 
policy of the Federal Government to strive for condi- 
tions ‘“‘under which there will be afforded useful em- 
ployment opportunity.’? A joint congressional com- 
mittee to be set up under the act will have the 
assistance of a three-man economic council, whose 
responsibility it will be to report periodically on the 


economic situation and assist in formulating programs 


to carry out the purposes of the act. 

Mr. Truman, in signing the measure, said it was “‘a 
commitment by the Government to the people—a 
commitment to take any and all of the measures neces- 
sary for a healthy economy, one that provides oppor- 
tunities for those able, willing, and seeking to work.” 
The President also pointed out that while it was not 
the Government’s duty to supplant the efforts of. pri- 
vate enterprise to find markets, or of individuals to 





find jobs, the people do expect the Government to 
“create and maintain conditions in which the indi- 
vidual businessman and the individual job seeker 
have a chance to succeed by their own efforts.” 

The President also said: ‘Democratic government 
has the responsibility to use all its resources to create 
and maintain conditions under which free competitive 
enterprise can operate effectively, conditions under 
which there is an abundance of employment oppor- 
tunity for those who are able, willing, and seeking 
work.” 


q Simultaneously with the signing of the Employment 
Act of 1946, the USES on February 20, launched its 
campaign of job development for millions of veterans, 
displaced war workers, and other job applicants who 
are seeking employment through its local offices. As 
a result of activities in mobilizing manpower for war 
production, the USES enjoys a wider acquaintance 
among the workers of the Nation and consequently 
has a greater number, a greater variety, and higher 
types of job applicants than it has ever before been 
called upon to service. These applicants represent 
every skill in American industry. 

The great need for job openings for veterans and 
other job seekers is reflected by these facts: At. the 
beginning of the calendar year, 8 million veterans had 
been discharged and about 6 million had entered the 
labor market. Some have returned to their old jobs, 
but more than 3,300,000 have registered at the USES 
offices. Another 4 million veterans are expected to 
arrive home prior to June 30. It is estimated that at 
least 2 million new job applications from veterans 
will be received during the 6 months ending June 30. 
In addition, over the coming months, USES offices 
will have applications for jobs from millions of former 
war workers, new entrants in the labor market, and 
other job applicants. 


@ Considerable interest has been aroused in the new 
EMPLOYERS’ GUIDE FOR DEVELOPMENT OF A VETER- 
ANS EMPLOYMENT. PROGRAM. Designed to instruct 
employers in the setting up of organized programs 
for hiring veterans, the packet includes 12 pamphlets 
dealing with separate phases of the program. One 
entitled “Special Request to Employers” announces 
the preparation at national Headquarters of a perma- 
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nent informational exhibit on veterans employment 
programs, and invites employers to contribute material 
for it. 

A foreword by President Truman says in part: 

“‘The spirit of Americans is the spirit of independence. . . . 
They want only one assurance, the right to work out their own 
destiny. They deserve that right and we are determined that 
they shall have it. Government — cannot do the job— 
private industry must cooperate. re pooling the vast resources 
of our country, we can make it possible for every returning serv- 
ice man and service woman to find a job. They do not want a 
dole. They ask only the right to continue and improve our 
American standards of living.” 

Perry Faulkner, Chief of the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service, and Robert C. Goodwin, USES Direc- 
tor, announced release of the packet. guide which is 
being distributed through USES local offices, the State 
offices of the Veterans Employment Service represen- 
tatives, and the Veterans Employment Service, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


g Another step to promote employment opportunities 
of disabled veterans is the appointment of assistant 
veterans representatives in 43 States by Perry Faulk- 
ner, Chief of the Veterans Employment Service of the 
USES. The action resulted from a heavy increase in 
the number of disabled veterans applying to USES 
offices. Similar action in the other 5 States is also 
planned. This expansion of USES preferential serv- 
ices for disabled veterans is also part of the National 
Job Development Campaign which has as its objective 
the listing of at least 6 million additional job openings. 
Best available estimates show that by June 30, about 
2 million former service personnel will have been 
discharged since Pearl Harbor for medical reasons. 

Under present instructions to all regional, State 
and local USES offices, disabled veterans are given 
preferential service in the employment offices from 
the “time they enter until they are referred to jobs 
for which they are qualified.” This preferential 
treatment, however, cannot meet the ultimate needs 
of the disabled who seek jobs unless at the conclusion 
of interviews, tests, and counseling there are job 
openings. Employers by listing all job openings with 
their local USES offices—not only “routine” jobs but 
those of a higher grade—will facilitate referral efforts 
of the USES, who will recommend qualified workers, 
including disabled veterans, for job openings, leaving 
the matter of final selection up to the employers. 


g When Wilson W. Wyatt, National Housing Admin- 
istrator, addressed a convention of the Nation’s home 
builders recently he told them that his program for 
the construction of 2,700,000 new homes in the next 
2 years offers them the greatest opportunity and 
challenge in history. Countering a charge of “‘social- 
ized housing” levelled at the program, the Housing 
Expediter told his audience that “the role of private 
home building is at the core of the entire veterans 
emergency housing program . . . which is a private 
enterprise from soup to nuts.” Of the homes to be 
constructed, 2,500,000 will be put up by private 
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builders, while the remaining 200,000 in the form of 
temporary, emergency housing, would be built by 
private industry under contract to the Government. 
Such a program, Wyatt further pointed out, offers 
the home builders their greatest chance for sustained 
activity at a minimum risk. Furthermore, when the 
goal of 2,700,000 homes is achieved, the industry will 
not have built itself out of a market, but will have 
put itself in position to start on the sustained long- 
range job of building decent homes for all American 
families in enormous record-breaking numbers every 
year. That is why the need for emergency housing 
measures and basic, long-range measures are insep- 
arable and equally urgent. 


Pointing to the Government’s role in the housing 
program Mr. Wyatt said its task will be to get the 
materials, the labor, the financing aids, and all other 
needed assistance into the hands of the men who will 
build the houses. The Government, too, will give 
impetus to a vigorous recruitment campaign (a task 
for the USES) and liberalized apprentice training 
program, with special emphasis on attracting veterans 
to the building trades. 


@ The USES has taken action to eliminate insofar as 
possible any discomfort for disabled and handicapped 
applicants serviced in local offices. Receptionists or 
other staff members at the receiving point will be 
alert to the entrance of disabled veterans or other 
handicapped individuals and will immediately act 
to prevent hardship of standing in lines. 


USES activities at a glance, January 1946 








Change from 
Number last month 
Over-all 
Reception contacts........ 14,262,000 | 42% increase. 
New applications.......... 1,504,200 | 51% increase. 
Pewadpasevecccccess 953,000 | 14% increase. 
Placements, nonagricultur- 

See ae eee Shae 412,300 | 8% increase. 
Placements, women........ 134,700 | 25% increase. 
Placements, handicapped... 10,900 | 5% increase. 
Counseling interviews..... 137,000 | 32% increase. 
U. C. claims taken by USES 

personnel............s0. 2,727,200 | 26% increase. 
Total employer visits...... 192,000 
All veterans 
_ New applications.......... 941,400 | 57% increase. 
Local referrals............. 346,500 | 19% increase. 
Placements, nonagricultur- 

eeeeAGiebadbide sheer «se 142,400 | 17% increase. 
Placements, disabled Ss cial 6,600 | 2% increase. 
Counseling interviews..... 2 110,100 
SRA claims........-eee00. 12,030,500 
Directed to other agencies | *231,900 | 23% increase. 











1Excludes New York; data not sepested Le 
*Data reported beginning January 
3 Excludes Illinois; data not reported. , 
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One Year of Employment Counseling 
in the U. S. Employment Service 





ONE YEAR has passed since the tri-regional conferences to introduce the counseling program were completed. 
The end of a year’s operation calls for stock-taking to see where we stand. 


Following the conferences, the program was introduced on a “pilot office” basis to gain experience before 
proceeding on a Nation-wide plan. Then suddenly came VJ-day, sooner than anticipated, and the counseling 
program, still in its infancy, was faced with a man-sized job. Cancellation of war contracts resulting in whole- 
sale release of war workers and accelerated demobilization of the armed services brought tremendous numbers 
of job seekers to our doors, large numbers of whom needed special assistance to become occupationally adjusted. 

The U.S. Employment Service found itself in a dilemma. On the one hand, the need was upon us to extend 
counseling service rapidly to all offices. At the same time, the large volume of applicants made it difficult to 
release staff from main stream operations for providing the specialized service, and it was still more difficult to 








release them from operations for training. In spite of this, great progress has been made. 
until January 1946, employment counselors conducted 709,816 counseling interviews. 


the number totaled 137,044, 


From June 1945 
During January 1946 





During the past year, new employment counseling 
tools have been developed and old ones improved: 

1. Coverage. of the area labor market reports has 
been expanded and their content and format revised. 
Both basic and monthly supplements are now issued. 

2. The rate of output of Labor Market Informa- 
tion-Industry Series has been stepped up, while sug- 
gestions from the field and operating experience have 
resulted in a clearer and more intensive description of 
how the industry functions in providing employment. 
Current Supplements to the Industry Series now 
appear regularly each month. 

3. As.this is being written, the finishing touches are 
being put on a new labor market information series on 
occupations. These will supplement the occupational 
data found in the pamphlet job descriptions with cur- 
rent information on wages, hours, unions, seasonality, 
training available, and employment prospects. 

4. To meet the need for an interviewing aid for de- 
termining an applicant’s vocational interest, the Check 
List for Job Preferences has been developed. It is de- 
signed to assist an applicant who does not express any 
definite interest in a particular field of work to get a 
better picture of the wide variety of tasks which exist 
in the various occupational fields and in deciding 
what work he thinks he would like to do. 

5. Work is progressing on the long-awaited counsel- 
ing aptitude test battery. The rate at which samples 
of workers are being experimentally tested has been 
accelerated. No date, however, can be set for the 
completion and release to the field of the test battery. 

6. A Nation-wide exchange of information on the 
administration and operation of the counseling pro- 
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gram through the Employment Counseling Case 
Reports is in operation. The case reports treat typical 
problems of applicants with the approaches and 
techniques used by counselors in aiding in their 
solution. 

7. A counselor’s kit of materials issued by other 
agencies has been assembled and transmitted to the 
field together with a recommended plan for filing 
such materials. Additions to the kit will be dis- 
tributed from time to time, as they become available. 

The field has taken the initiative in developing or 
improving other tools. To mention a few which have 
come to headquarters’ attention: Occupational briefs 
which Ohio has been developing for some time; a 
booklet prepared by Iowa titled “Guide Principles in 
Vocational Progress” to be given to counseled appli- 
cants who need a reference in getting a “mental set”’ 
regarding obtaining and holding a job; and periodic 
publications from Kentucky, Ohio, and Pennsylvania 
for exchange of information of interest and value to 
counselors. Many States have expanded the labor 
market information provided by headquarters both 
in coverage and content. The article “Tools for 
Counseling” (see p. 7) provides examples of what 
has been done in Regions II and XII. _ - 

Examples of field developments in staff training are: 
the training given in Region VIII to all professional 
staff on the regional, state, and local office levels based 
on material developed in the region and titled ““What 
Every Interviewer Should Know About Employment 
Counseling”; the arrangements made by Illinois with 
Northwestern University, for providing additional 
training to counselors; and the Kansas University 
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Workshop described in this issue. States are using 
the case reports submitted by their local offices as a 
training tool by adding to each case an analysis and 
evaluation of its handling and then circulating the 
cases to all counselors within the state. 

The foregoing examples by no means provide an 
exhaustive list of developments within the various 
states but only illustrate some of the forms by which 
the counseling program is carried forward. 

While substantial progress can be seen looking back 
over the achievements of the year, much remains to 
be done. Coverage must be extended so that counsel- 
ing will be available to any individual who needs it, 
regardless of whether he lives in a crossroad village or 
in a large metropolitan center. The best method for 
providing effective service in the small office and itin- 
erant point has not yet been determined. At least one 
region has experimented with the “circuit rider’? coun- 
selor who served several offices, but has abandoned the 
plan as unsatisfactory. Secondly, continuing training 
of counselors must be provided for a long time to come: 
a point with which counselors themselves would be the 
first to agree. 

Greater emphasis must be placed on recording on 
the application card information for counseled appli- 
cants. This is not to be regarded as an end in itself 
but as a means of providing to the counselor, to the 
interviewer who is selecting from the files, and to the 
supervisor a complete picture of the vocational plan 
that was developed, the facts upon which the plan was 
based, and at what point the applicant is, at any time, 
in the process of putting the plan into effect. 

Our tools and techniques for recognizing the need 
for counseling- must be sharpened. Experience in 





operating the program with continuing analysis of the 
employment problems faced by applicants should en- 
able us to refine the “clues,” and draw a sharper 
distinction between interviewing and counseling. 

Counselors must constantly evaluate the adequacy 
of the tools which they have to accomplish the job that 
needs to be done, and must feel a personal responsi- 
bility for bringing to the attention of those responsible 
for developing the tools, any weaknesses of the present 
tools or the need for additional ones. 

Our tools for supervising and evaluating the coun- 
seling program must also be sharpened to enable line 
supervisors to evaluate soundly the service provided. 
Employment counseling must be expected to justify 
its existence, not in terms of resulting placements, 
only, but in terms of real assistance given to the 
applicant in the solution of his job problem. 

In conclusion, the year’s operation showed most 
clearly this fact: that given a counselor with demon- 
strated aptitude for this type of work, plus training, 
plus tools to assist in analyzing the applicant and in 
giving him information, plus imagination, plus the 
time to use his skill, the result would be real assistance 
to the applicant in his occupational decision. It is 
significant that counselors in different parts of the 
country have submitted to Headquarters counseling 
cases titled “At the Crossroads”; for, certainly, that 
spotlights the need for counseling. It also points to 
a sobering aspect of our responsibility, for if we are 
to help some one find his way through the maze of 
vocational adjustment, we must be certain that the 
signposts we set up for him will help him reach his 
destination.—Lm1an S. ALEXANDER, Chief, Employ- 
ment Counseling Unit, United States Employment Service. 


USING COMMUNITY FACILITIES IN COUNSELING 


Alone 
We Fail 


By ANN M. THOMPSON 
Fort Worth, Texas, and 


R. &. CRAGIN 
San Antonio, Texas 


SUCCESSFUL EMPLOYMENT COUNSELING 
in a local office depends to a great degree on the 
effectiveness of community relationships. 

The Fort Worth office has been fortunate in that 
local governmental, business, civic, social, welfare, 
labor, and community service groups have continued 
to cooperate in giving information and help since the 
close of war, and have taken part in planning pro- 
grams to expedite reconversion with the same fore- 
sight and enthusiasm which they showed during the 
war period. 

The multiplicity of relationships growing out of 
USES responsibility as a war agency made evident a 
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need for some type of local directory to points of com- 
munity contact. To meet this need, a ‘“‘Guide to 
Community Facilities and Services’? was developed. 
This directory gave facts about function, location, and 
point of contact with all community facilities and 
services. A project of this type would necessarily 
have to be a continuous one because of the need for 
revision as changes occur. 

This guide has been invaluable in counseling 
veterans, immigrants, youth, handicapped workers 
and those displaced by the end of war production. 
It has to date been the largest single factor in familiar- 
izing the local office and other community groups with 
the resources and services of existing community 
agencies. Further proof of its worth is found in the 
resultant reduction of multiple referrals from one 
agency to another and the elimination of duplicated 
effort among various agencies. 

Keeping other agencies and groups informed about 
USES programs and activities is also important. An 
important entree to community sources of information 
has been the contact work done by the Veterans 
Employment Representative and the effort expended 
in organizing a veterans information council composed 
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of fifty local agencies. The council has worked very 
closely with the local office. In addition to serving on 
the planning and executive committee of this council, 
the Veterans Employment Representative has been 
called upon to deliver talks regarding employment 
opportunities for veterans, and the programs of 
counseling, training, and placing special groups of 
veterans such as the disabled and those without prior 
job experience. 

The Fort Worth local office has encouraged its 
personnel to participate individually in the activities 
of civic, social, and technical organizations interested 
in furthering community development. Typical ac- 
tivities have included serving on committees of such 
organizations as Council of Social Agencies, Family 
Service Association, Texas Social Welfare Associa- 
tion, Committee for Economic Development, Fort 
Worth Office Managers Association, American Le- 
gion, and others. 

As the San Antonio local office began laying plans for 
providing information service to veterans and coun- 
seling service to all applicants who need such assist- 
ance, it became clear to the technical staff that special 
aids and special knowledge must be made available 
to all concerned in these activities if any degree of suc- 
cess was expected. 


Enlisting Community Aid 


It was immediately evident that one of the necessary 
special aids was a thorough knowledge of existing 
community facilities and services, as well as the co- 
operation of all community agencies. 

The veterans information program was begun in 
San Antonio in August 1944, when a Veterans Serv- 
ice Committee was formed with representatives of 
the Veterans Administration, Selective Service Sys- 
tem, and United States Employment Service. This 
Committee selected the USES office as the logical 
location for the information center and 16 other 
community agencies agreed to participate in the 
program. This number has subsequently been in- 
creased. 

Having started its program of providing informa- 
tion, the next step was to train representatives of the 
participating agencies to recognize veterans’ prob- 
lems, to solve those problems, or to make referral to 
the proper agency for solution. Regular meetings 
were held each month at which the services of each 
participating agency were discussed in detail. This 
resulted not only in acquainting each agency with 
the program of all the other agencies, but also per- 
mitted the delegation of certain responsibilities to 
particular agencies. 

The next step was to make this information avail- 
able to all operating personnel of the local office. 
This was accomplished through the publication of a 
Community Faci.ities AND SERVICES GuIDE for dis- 
tribution to all personnel who had contact with 
applicants. 

An extensive contact program was necessary in 
order to get full coverage of the community. This 
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Getting Community Help 


FRANKLY, OUR attempts to guide counseless across the 
bridge to job adjustment would hardly be successful, were it 
not for the cooperation we received from other community 
agencies. 

We are to a large extent dependent on them because of their 
specialized training and knowledge. 

The Veterans Administration is doing a fine job in assisting 
our veterans, especially under Public Law 16. 

The State Division of Rehabilitation checks with doctors, 
delves in medical histories, and provides vocational training 
and prosthetic appliances when necessary for both our veterans 
and civilians. 

The Veterans Informational Center of the Rockford Plans 
Inc. pays for the aptitude tests of a veteran at our request. 

The Rockford Board of Education and Rockford College 
provide educational counseling for those who wish to continue 
their studies, 

Yes, these are the agencies we rely on in our fight for job 
adjustment. We need their help. Let us give them credit 
for their fine cooperation.—Po.ty E. Cote, Rockford, Iil. 








contact program had a two-fold purpose: (1) to 
obtain accurate information for the ““Guide”’, and (2) 
to lay the ground work for working relationships with 
those agencies with which the office had no previous 
acquaintance. 

As soon as the guide was completed, training ses- 
sions were held for all personnel on how to use it in 
the information and counseling programs. In addi- 
tion, a wide distribution of the Guide was made in 
the city to agencies, groups, organizations, and 
individuals. 


Help With Other Problems 


At this point the local office felt that its personnel 
had been provided with adequate information about 
the community; but it was also recognized that many 
applicants would need help on subjects beyond the 
scope of employment counseling, such as financial 
problems, social problems, opportunities for entering 
business, etc. In order to make this additional service 
more readily available to USES applicants, it was 
arranged for a staff of consultants to give advice and 


‘do cross-counseling on various subjects. For example, 


an employee of the American Red Cross agreed to 
act as consultant on social problems, and bank 
officials volunteered to advise concerning financial 
problems and loans, a member of the Wholesale 
Credit Association provided information concerning 
business opportunities, and a prominent engineer 
consented to act as a consultant concerning occupa- 
tions in the engineering field. 

The value of this extensive utilization of community 
facilities and services is evidenced by the increased 
number of veterans and others who come to the local 
office and ask for counseling. The local office has 
come to be recognized by the community, employers 
and applicants as the focal point for all kinds of in- 
formation concerning employment. 





TWO REPORTS 


Counseling in 
a Small Office 


By GENEVIEVE HOWARD 
Mitchell, §. Dak. 


COUNSELING IN A small office has a definite place 
but indefinite boundaries. 

In an office the size of ours (five, including the 
manager), we take pride in not being “specialists,” 
and although one interviewer is designated as coun- 
selor, all are equipped to counsel. While such an 
arrangement is most elastic, by its very flexibility the 
counseling activity may lose out. This is especially 
true when circumstances increase traffic in the office. 
The percentage of activity per person goes up and 
the items requiring more concentration, such as 
counseling, are neglected. In spite of this, coun- 
seling answers a very definite need. Our training on 
counseling has rounded out and defined an activity 
we have always had to a certain degree but which we 
have not been equipped to handle. 

In our office the counselor’s other duties include 
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and orders for foreign employment, and assisting the 
Veterans Employment Representative. These activi- 
ties go hand in hand with counseling. Since she also 
takes most of the initial applications, ordinary inter- 
viewing can turn into counseling without routing the 
applicant to another station in the office. 

The counselor generally makes referrals of the 
counselee and does any necessary follow-up, em- 
ployer visiting, etc., as part of his ordinary duties. 
Therefore, the matter of getting the counseled applicant 
back into the main stream of office operations pre- 
sents no problem, because he has never really left it. 
He is merely one of the group who gets some special 
attention. 

The counselor has a bookshelf beside her desk 
which has on it for ready reference the dictionary, 
oral trade questions, manuals for selective placement, 
etc. One shelf of the bookcase holds catalogs of 
larger schools in the State, and the larger academic 
and vocational schools in nearby States. These 
provide handy reference material for veterans and 
others, and are not used to advértise any particular 
school. Applicants-are free to browse through this 
material in the reading corner of the office or to bor- 
row copies overnight or over the week-end. 

The counselor has a file of vocational literature 








clearance placement, handling of Civil Service orders arranged by DOT title and code. This has been 








COUNSELING IN A DAKOTA OFFICE 


A POLICY OF the North Dakota State Administrative Office that all interviewers must receive over-all training in employment 
service functions is one of our big assets. Interviewers in the North Dakota offices have been taught how to use all the job informa- 
tion tools provided by the USES. Each interviewer is expected to interview applicants, take job orders, make referrals, carry out a 
portion of the employer contact program set up for the entire office, take claims for the Unemployment Compensation Division and 
perform in the other regular business of the office. As special emphasis is laid on various programs developed by the USES, the 
interviewer received training accordingly. Thus he has become familiar with special service such as selective placement for the 
physically handicapped. As a regular interviewer, he was instructed in the practical application of job analysis, with a working 
knowledge of job analysis schedules, job descriptions, physical demands forms, and physical capacities appraisals. Each interviewer 
has an over-all picture of the program for veterans including not only the giving of information but the actual setting up of on-the- 
job training programs for them. 


Thus our interviewers were already doing a certain amount of counseling, and all that was needed was to guide them along 
the lines of sound counseling procedure. 


One interviewer was given the responsibility for making counseling services actually available to applicants who needed it. In 
addition, a series of staff meetings with our interviewers covered the manual, “Employment Counseling in the Public Employment 
Service.” Each interviewer participated in the discussions and raised questions. This preliminary training completed, counsel- 
ing became an integral part of the interviewing procedure. Each interviewer kept a running record of the cases he had counseled 
and submitted them to the local office counselor who brought them before staff meetings for discussion and criticism by the entire 
group. Mistakes and limitations were discovered, but satisfactory progress was being evidenced. 


Counseling became a first-line activity for the interviewer delegated the responsibility for the program. To him other inter- 
viewers referred counselees that required more detailed and specialized services, including testing. If the interviewer upon recogni- 
a applicant’s problem felt that he could adequately handle the matter without disrupting the regular routine flow, he 
would do so. 


Since adequate counseling requires a thorough knowledge of the community resources that can be utilized to facilitate employ- 
ment adjustment, the local office counselor determined to discover what resources were available in the community. A city-wide 
council of social agencies was already in existence and with their cooperation the local counselor compiled a directory of social agencies 
to be consulted by the local office. This resulted in more meaningful referrals to these agencies. Civic and commerce groups also 
promised such aid as they could render. A number of business and professional men volunteered to act as advisors to counselees 
should they want guidance in their respective fields. An agreement was arranged between the local office counselor and the coun- 
selor in the public schools. At the State university, located in the same city, the counselor found the staff members interested in 
the USES counseling program and ready to offer assistance and cooperation when needed. Veterans’ organizations, employer 
organizations and labor groups were all interested and were willing to assume some responsibility for the progress of the counseling 
program.—Epwin Ro rson, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
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collected from various sources and includes mono- 
graphs and clippings. It has been used to supplement 
dictionary information on occupations, to provide 
information on school requirements, trends, future 
opportunities, average salaries, and schools offering 
courses. 


The counselor has complete information on tests . 


available, and arranges with the interviewer whose 
duty it is to give tests when they are needed. The 
test scores are sent back to the counselor for inter- 
pretation. 

One of the most important contributions of the coun- 
seling training and practice has been to strengthen our 
place in the community and to define our worth in the 
eyes of other agencies and organizations. For ex- 
ample, the dean of a local university works with us in 
counseling and is available by appointment to appli- 
cants wishing to discuss choice of schools, subjects, 
academic requirements, and conversion of military 
training to scholastic credits. 

Many business and professional men have volun- 
teered their services as advisers on their particular 
trade, craft, or service. : 

The local public librarian calls us about the arrival 
of new books which pertain to some aspect of counsel- 
ing. We have given her lists of source material on 
occupations, counseling, etc., including those com- 
piled in Washington. Persons calling at the library 
for information on schools or vocations are often di- 
rected to us. ‘ 

One of the difficulties presented by counseling in our 
small office is the lack of opportunity for placing the 
applicant after a course of action has been decided 
upon. Many cases call for a great deal of correspond- 


EAS T AN D 


Tools for 
Counseling 


Region II 


WE HAVE BEEN doing considerable thinking in 
Region II concerning effective methods of supple- 
menting the Headquarters material on labor market 
information. We have undertaken several projects 
designed to make available to the counselors, espe- 
cially in larger communities, the local knowledge 
which they must have to do a sound counseling job. 
The following are the methods Region II has tried: 


Industry Series: The pattern of local industrial sur- 
veys is similar to the industry series issued by the 
national headquarters. Their purpose is to assemble 
in permanent form all pertinent information about 
an industry, important to that city, which would be 
usable in Employment Service operations to provide 
training and source material for personnel responsible 
for relationships with a particular industry. These 
are detailed surveys covering in general the following 
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PEST C€C 


ence with other localities to spot possible job openings. 
This is also often true where further education is indi- 
cated. We are at present looking high and low for a 
shop in which to place an applicant who wants to get 
some on-the-job experience before going to a voca- 
tional school this fall. 

This is an agricultural community with no factories. 
Placement of applicants who do not wish to leave the 
community presents a serious problem. It requires 
that we keep in close contact with every employer and 
try to anticipate his future needs. For applicants who 
are willing to leave, we have used the labor market 
information and industry and area statements to good 
advantage. We have often relied on USES offices in 
larger places to crystallize the information we have 
gotten from these tools, and in most cases the answers 
sent back to us have been prompt and to the point. 
In one instance, one of our returning veterans was 
placed in the perfect job (for his particular needs) by 
the efforts of a USES office hundreds of miles away. 

Counseled applicants cannot become “cases” in a 
small office in a small community. We live too close 
to our public. Perhaps we should strive for more 
formal methods, and yet we believe as some one has 
recently pointed out that we should adopt a counsel- 
ing “‘point of view.”” We are not dealing with goods 
on a shelf or abstract service, but our fellow men. If 
all our interviews smack a little of counseling, is that 
bad? In our small office one interviewer (the 
counselor) talks to most applicants, and in most cases 
does not label the interview “This is—or—is not 
counseling,” but strives to get the most information, 
give the best information, and combine the two for 
the best results. 


OASTS REPORT ON 


items: description of the-industry, history of the in- 
dustry, extent of the industry in that locality, its 
characteristics (seasonal factors, turn-over, hours of 
employment, wages, working conditions, hazards, 
employment practices, opportunities for men, women, 
veterans, handicapped workers, and juniors) occupa- 
tional data, postwar prospects, employer associations, 
labor organizations, and bibliographies. 

A program to develop such industrial surveys on 


‘a local basis for selected industries was started in 


New York City by the Manhattan industrial office in 
March 1944. Later the three industrial offices in 
New York City took part in it. The responsibility 
for the preparation of each survey was placed on a 
senior interviewer who guided three other local office 
interviewers in the collection of necessary data from 
libraries, other Government agencies, schools, unions, 
trade associations, and employers. A maximum of 
48 man-days was allowed for the preparation of each 
study. Between March 1944 and July 1945 surveys 
were completed for the following industries in New 
York City: wooden boxes, harbor transportation, 
meat packing, commercial airlines, electrotype and 
stereotype, shoes, cosmetics, and commercial baking. 
VJ-day brought a halt to these detailed surveys by 
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the industrial local office staffs. However, in New 
York City at the area and regional office level three 
other industrial studies have been undertaken since 
VJ-day. 


1. Building and Construction Industry in New York City 
in 1945.—This study is designed to cover employment 
opportunities in the building and construction industry 
and gives a summary of apprenticeship and union 
membership requirements of building trade units. A 
survey of employment prospects in this field was re- 
garded as highly advisable in view of the expected in- 
crease in building and construction, and the develop- 
ing volume of unemployment among war workers 
since VJ-day and the large influx of returning veterans. 
Field visits to a selected list of unions was made by the 
local office staff. It was also possible to make some 
rough estimates of minimum Jabor shortages which 
would probably develop in the skilled occupations in 
the next few years. 


2. Air Transportation—The interest of returning 
veterans in opportunities in this field prompted this 
survey. It was designed also to obtain informatiou 
which could be used in answering numerous inquiries 
from air corpsmen interested in obtaining junior ad- 
ministrative jobs. Materials were gathered by the 
occupational analyst from individual airlines and 
governmental agencies in the area. A series of indi- 
vidual reports has been prepared for each company 
visited as well as for the C. A. A. and Weather Bureau. 
Each of these points out the general employment 
outlook, veterans opportunities, and where possible 
the commercial opportunities which might be avail- 
able to veterans with specific military titles. 


3. Printing and Allied Industries—A detailed survey 
similar to the earlier studies of the industrial offices 
has been completed by the Division of Reports and 
Analysis. As a byproduct of this more detailed survey 
a short statement on-““Employment Opportunities in 
the Printing and Allied Trades, New York City’? was 
prepared and distributed to local offices for counseling 
purposes. 

Other large cities in New York State have under- 
taken similar industrial surveys for their communities. 
The Buffalo local office has started a series of short 
industry surveys to provide information for inter- 
viewing and counseling staffs. Five reports have 
already been prepared covering the following fields: 


Department stores, banking, public accounting, insur- © 


ance, and chain grocers. A study of the laundry 
industry is nearing completion. These studies give 
data on employment possibilities, expansion plans, 
wages and hours, employee benefits, and hiring prac- 
tices and requirements. 

The Niagara Falls office has made a series of short, 
quick surveys covering expected expansion, veteran 
opportunities, and occupational opportunities for dry 
cleaning, hotel, laundry, restaurant, retail tire sales 
and service, and transportation industries. In Pough- 
keepsie the local office is planning to develop a series 
of industry studies starting first with the metal and 
machinery group and gradually going into other 
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fields until ultimately all other local important indus- 
tries are studied. 


Area Studies: In 1944 the Regional Division of 
Reports and Analysis with assistance and cooperation 
from local office staff prepared a study of the employ- 
ment trends and postwar job prospects in the Syra- 
cuse, New York, labor market area. This study 
brings together in one volume, all available informa- 
tion on long term economic and employment trends, 
a picture of the characteristics of the area, the em- 
ployment situation prior to the war, tells what the 
war has meant to workers in the area and discusses 
postwar employment trends and job prospects. This 
study has been well received not only by the local 
office staff but by the local schools and other com- 
munity agencies. So far, however, it is the only area 
study we have completed, primarily because of in- 
sufficient staff to undertake or complete additional 
similar area studies. 


Capsule Studies: Another kind of study that we have 
experimented with in New York City is the short in- 
formal summary of industrial and occupational infor- 
mation for those industries in which there is continuous 
demand for information from veterans. For example, 
there is an extraordinary interest in the so-called 
‘“‘slamour”’ industries: plastics, television, air condi- 
tioning, etc. We knew that there were many inter- 
viewers in the Employment Service who knew some- 
thing about each of these industries but these persons 
were scattered among the three Industrial offices in as 
many boroughs. To make quickly available to every 
interviewer a concise picture of opportunities in these 
fields of lively interest, we devised the following 
technique: any interviewer who found himself be- 
sieged by questions regarding a specific field sent in a 
request to a designated person in the office for a coun- 
seling aid in the form of a capsule analysis of job oppor- 
tunities in that field in New York City. The person 
receiving the request was free to call on any person in 
the Employment Service who was likely to be informed 
concerning this field. If the information secured 
within a week in this informal manner proved in- 
sufficient, some contacts with leading trade associa- 
tions, unions, and individual employers were made by 
telephone or field visits to supplement the known facts. 
The objective of this type of information was a two- 
page summary answering the following questions: 
What is this industry veterans are asking about? 
How big is the field? How do you get into it? What 
does it require and what are the channels for getting 
into it? What are the prospects of promotion once 
you get in? 

This method of utilizing the collective knowledge 
of the staff was enormously useful and our interviewers 
found it easy on the basis of the prepared schedules, 
to tell the inquiring veterans what their prospects were 
in plastics, air conditioning, refrigeration, etc. 

As a corollary to these capsule studies, we tried a 
further device to give the counselors knowledge on 
the various entry job openings in the wide industrial 
fields of this city. We found that there were tens of 
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thousands of returning men who were either without 
previous work experience or with a desire to change 
their occupations. These men “occupationally unset’’ 
turned up at any one of the offices, expecting the 
interviewer to counsel them on the various entry job 
openings. To meet this need each office has been 
filling out a simple, two-page questionnaire which 
highlights the entry job opportunities in important 
industries and occupations under their jurisdiction. 
These questionnaires give very brief descriptions of 
the nature of the industry, its extent, the necessity for 
union affiliation, if any—all with emphasis on the 
entry job opportunities for men, women, youth, and 
handicapped workers. It includes, further, rates on 
various entry jobs, speed of promotion, and occupation 
to which promotion will lead. There is a very brief 
statement on the training or experience (including 
military) which are required for the entry jobs. The 
materials are compiled within the local offices and 
sent to the Research Unit. There the schedules are 
edited, reproduced and distributed to all offices within 
the city. As this is a relatively new project only nine 
schedules have been prepared so far: refrigeration, 
air conditioning, fabricated plastic products, process- 
ing and distribution of dairy products, manufacturing 
of small leather goods and pocketbooks, knitting ma- 
chine operator No. 1, front office jobs in the hotel 
industry, sales, and flying. 


Digests: The Labor Market Outlook issued quar- 
terly by the Division of Research and Analysis gives 
the counselors and interviewers the most current infor- 
mation on the labor market, labor supply and labor 
demand. It is geared particularly to give information 
bearing on the problems of inexperienced young 
workers. 

Issuance of the Employment Digest was started by 
the Division of Reports and Analysis in December 
1945 on an experimental basis. Its purpose is to sum- 
marize or quote from available printed data, informa- 
tion on employment prospects in selected industries 
and other subjects which might prove useful to em- 
ployment interviewers and counselors. The generally 
favorable response to the first issue from the field 
warranted issuing a second number. The continu- 
ance of the Digest will depend on its usefulness to the 
local offices. 


Region XII 


NOW THAT almost a year’s experience in the West 
Coast’s counseling program makes possible an evalua- 
tion of counseling information, several significant 
facts emerge. 

The national labor market information counseling 
statements have to be supplemented by local facts on 
employment and labor market trends. 

For that reason several types of supplementary 
information are being released in Region XII. Late 
in 1945, each local office in the Region furnished a 
brief analysis of its own community, containing facts 
on major industries, union organization, geography 
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and climate, housing and transportation, general 
industrial outlook, and community facilities. These 
local statements were duplicated and assembled in 
the regional office, bound in one volume by State, 
accompanied by key maps of each State. Every 
local office now has a copy of this “Basic Economic 
Data.” These have been well received by managers 
and interviewers. 

States in Region XII are individually meeting the 
need for exchange of current employment informa- 
tion between local office areas. Arizona for several 
months has had a system for circulation of labor 
market facts. Twice a month local offices submit a 
summary of labor demand to the State office, listed 
by industry, and broken down by skill levels, and 
rate of pay. 

The local office interviewer’s knowledge of condi- 
tions throughout his own and neighboring States is 
also expanded through the exchange of Labor Market 
Bulletins. Typical is the Washington Labor Market 
recently issued by that State. This 12-page docu- 
ment discusses such topics as unemployment, strikes, 
cut-backs, trends of basic industries, trends of trade and 
service jobs and shortages, employment of women 
and minority groups, veterans, and USES workload. 

Labor Market Bulletins for local office areas are 
also being distributed in most States in Region XII 
and are proving useful in counseling. Separation 
center representatives, in particular, are indicating 
an increasing need for information on the labor market 
with special reference to employment conditions and 
job opportunities. 

To furnish data on significant changes in employ- 
ment within the State, and to take into consideration 
specific localized employment conditions, the State of 
Washington issues industrial surveys of hotels, laundry 
and dry cleaning, and automobile repairing. South- 
ern California releases regular reports on ship con- 
struction and repair, airframe, and rubber production, 
and some one-time reports were recently issued on 
structural clay products, iron, and steel. 

Another indispensable type of counseling material 
is the directory of community organizations. All 
local offices in this region now have either local or 
State-wide directories. An Oregon local office in- 
cluded a listing of all labor organizations in the com- 


.munity with a brief statement of purpose and groups 


served by each. 

Right now, there seems no need for additional types 
of counseling information, as such. Rather, counse- 
lors are recognizing that their own program is limited 
unless the entire program of employer and community 
relations forges ahead. The end objective of employ- 
ment counseling being satisfactory job placement, 
this cannot be achieved until our relations with em- 
ployers in the community as a whole have reached 
full strength. This points toward increased emphasis 
in the coming months on preparation of industry re- 
ports or surveys, product surveys, and any other 
activity which serves primarily to promote better 
employer relations and stimulate community activity 
toward full employment. 








TWO VIEWS: 


Using Tests 


in Counseling 
Region II 


THERE CAN BE NO counseling without complete 
and accurate information about each applicant’s 
skills, potential skills, and interests. The alert coun- 
selor draws on all pertinent sources to secure such 
information. Although proficiency tests, that is, 
typing and stenography tests and oral trade tests, have 
been used to some extent in the local offices of New 
York State, we are just now beginning to adopt the 
use of aptitude tests as aids in selection and counseling. 
The installation of such tests is, we feel, an important 
step toward improved service to counseling applicants. 

All of us who have dealt with applicants who are 
not occupationally set know how difficult it is to 
make accurate judgments about their likelihood of 
succeeding in a particular field of work or in a par- 
ticular occupation. Up to now we have had to rely 
on the interview supported to more or less degree by 
school or other agency records. Although these will 
remain the most frequently used sources of informa- 
tion in the counseling process, we know that often the 
information they yield is still either too scanty or 
too unreliable with regard to the applicant’s ability 
to learn the skills of an occupation rapidly and suc- 
cessfully. Aptitude tests provide supplemental in- 
formation which is objective and which enables the 
counselor to compare his applicant’s performance 
on the test with that of workers actually engaged in 
the occupation. By means of this comparison, a 
more precise estimate can be made of the applicant’s 
likelihood of success on the job insofar as such success 
is dependent upon his ability to learn and to develop 
the skills of the job. 

In introducing aptitude tests for counseling pur- 
poses to our local offices, two points are emphasized: 
First, there must be an actual need for testing. This 
need may be manifested in either of two ways. In 
some of our smaller communities young applicants 
may make occupational choices rather uncritically in 
the direction of the main employment within their 
area. This choice, when acted upon without testing, 
frequently results in unsuccessful job experience for 
the applicant and excessive turn-over for the em- 
ployer. This was much the case in the Herkimer office 
where inexperienced applicants chose jobs as sewing 
machine operator trainees, only to discover after a 
short time that they either disliked or could not do the 
work. The Sewing Machine Operator Battery was 
therefore installed in this office. On the other hand, 
need may exist of a more general nature, based on the 
kinds of applicants coming to the office for counseling. 
Thus, the Albany and Poughkeepsie local offices have 
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FROM CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


installed the General Aptitude Test Battery as a means 
of surveying and exploring the occupational poten- 
tialities of their applicants, especially their veteran 
applicants, in relation to many different fields of work. 

The second maior point of emphasis in our testing 
program as an aid in counseling has to do with the 
use and the interpretation of test results. Tests are 
merely supplemental aids. They cannot be used by 
themselves; they are aids to selection and counseling 
but they cannot by themselves select or counsel. The 
score an applicant makes on a test is an important 
and objective fact but its full meaning cannot be de- 
termined without relating it to other facts about the 
applicant. For example, as part of our training in 
occupational testing we administer a Textile Bag 
Sewing Machine Operator Battery. Quite a few of 
our staff achieve rather high scores on this battery, 
much to their amusement. We are very glad that 
there are always some high scoring people in the 
groups, for it helps to make our point that other 
selection factors would operate to keep these staff mem- 
bers from the occupation despite their high scores, and 
that no sensible placement decision possibly could be 
made in their cases without consideration of other 
selection factors such as training, education, experi- 
ence, interest, etc. 

Some tests are better than others; but many of us, 
knowing this, still forget that no test can be better 
than its user. No matter how excellent the test is, 
no matter how well and accurately it can predict job 
success in terms of ability to learn the job readily, if 
it is used improperly it has no value whatsoever and 
in fact may even do harm. The safeguard against 
improper use of tests, of course, is knowledge of what 
tests are, what they mean, what they can do, and 
what they cannot do in the counseling process. This 
knowledge must be strengthened by actual experience 
in using them as aids in counseling.—PAULINE 
ANDERSON. 


Region VI 


THE OBJECT of occupational counseling might be 
stated as successful placement. The counselor must 
keep this fact constantly before him in estimating 
applicant aptitudes, abilities, and other personal char- 
acteristics required for success in various occupations. 

Several kinds of aids have been developed to assist 
the occupational counselor in objectively and effici- 
ently estimating these human factors and in matching 
them to certain job requirements. One of these 
measuring instruments of occupational potentiality 
is the Aptitude Test. This measure applies particularly 
to persons who have no previous work experience or 
have not developed skill in any particular occupation 
or to persons who are required to change their occu- 
pations. Such applicants must be assisted in taking 
inventory of themselves in order that a wise choice of 
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occupation might be made. While it is true that 
through interview the counselor may be able to judge 
certain personal traits (appearance, quality of voice, 
attitude, etc.) and also to discover other important 
factors, such as experience, training, leisure-time 
activities and occupational interests, nevertheless that 
most important factor, aptitude, must also be ap- 
praised if an efficient job of counseling is to be 
done. 

The aptitude test is a prognostic tool, in that it 
predicts the degree of probability that an applicant 
will become a successful worker in some particular job. 
It does not measure any skill the applicant may al- 
ready possess. 

Aptitude Test Batteries developed and used by the 
United States Employment Service are valid tools. 
There were standardized on samples made up of em- 
ployed workers. Scores made on the tests that make 
up a battery were found to have a high degree of 
relationship with the chosen standard of success in 
each case. These tests, therefore, have occupational 
significance, in that the measure of an applicant’s 
performance on them can be related to worker char- 
acteristics necessary to perform successfully in a 
particular job. 

With demobilization of the armed forces, many 
veterans must be rehabilitated. In such a process it 
is of utmost importance that they be adequately 
placed occupationally. Some of them have been in- 
capacitated for their old jobs, while others are lacking 
in work experience. Also there are those with no idea 
of what occupation they would like to prepare for and 
enter. All these cases present a challenge to the 
counselor. 

The displaced worker, too, may present a counseling 
problem as well as the young inexperienced applicant. 
In many instances he has developed a single skill in a 
job which no longer exists. In these and in similar 
situations aptitude tests are used to identify some job 
for which the applicant has aptitude. Obviously the 
choice of test battery to be used in any particular case 
grows out of all the information obtained through in- 
terview and observation; but in all cases where the 
applicant will have to undergo training, aptitude 
tests should be administered. 

The results of aptitude testing are considered as 
limiting, in the applicant’s occupational choice, 
rather than determining it. His performance on these 
tests is considered in combination with information 
obtained by other means, in working out an occupa- 
tional plan. An applicant may evidence aptitude for 
a job in which he is not interested or he may score high 
in the aptitude test batteries for several jobs. Experi- 
ence has shown that a worker gets a strong personal 
satisfaction out of doing a “‘good job.” It would cer- 
tainly be unfair to the applicant for the counselor to 
disregard the interest factor in helping him formulate 
his occupational plan. Where an applicant scores 
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high in several test batteries, such factors as job avail- 

ability, salary, transportation facilities, length of 

training period, and opportunity for advancement, 

= taken into consideration in effectively counseling 
im. 


Incentives to Good Work 


The necessity of testing grows out of the desire of 
USES to render efficient service to the applicant and 
the employer in bringing worker and job together. 
If a worker is to produce to his full capacity, it is 
important that attention be given the selection process 
of such worker. There are several factors that act as 
incentives in a worker’s performance on the job. The 
satisfied worker wants good working conditions, good 
wages, and security. Aptitude tests, along with other 
selection tools, aid the worker in attaining his goals. 
A well-selected worker exhibits greater capacity and, 
therefore, earns better wages; he has greater assurance 
because he is doing what he is best fitted to do. The 
employer is benefited by good worker-selection in that 
a worker well matched with his job attains a higher 
level of production than a poorly selected one. Such 
a worker is more constant in his work habits. He 
requires less training time, thereby reducing the cost 
of training. Labor turn-over is decreased because 
there is not the dissatisfaction and frustration in a well- 
selected worker which a poorly selected one presents. 

Experience has indicated that the aptitude test is a 
valuable tool to the counselor, but it is by no means a 
magic formula that solves all problems inherent in the 
counseling situation. It should be used along with 
other counseling aids in building an applicant’s 
occupational plan. It does not. displace any other 
tool. When used correctly, it renders reliable guiding 
information that makes for efficient occupational 
counseling.—FREDERICK A. CARTER, Worker Analyst, 
USES for Illinois. - 








Your Community Advisory Center 


THE RETRAINING and Reemployment Administration is 
publishing a step-by-step guide for the establishment and 
operation of a community center as a single place in the 
community in which veterans and others whose lives have 


.been disrupted by war can receive centralized service. 


This handbook, called Your Community Apvisory CENTER, 
was prepared after consultation with a group of 38 directors 
of representative community advisory centers throughout the 
country and is planned to aid in the establishment of centers 
as well as to improve those already in existence. 

The guide explains how to make fullest use of the existing 
resources of a locality and suggests ways of mobilizing top 
leadership in the community and methods of staffing and 
financing the center. 

Copies may be obtained from the Information Division, 
RRA, Apex Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
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“Free-for-All” on Counseling 








**Counseling Is My Job 


—and here is my say on it.”’ 


1. 


PERSONALLY, employment counseling is to me an oppor- 
tunity to serve man in his everyday struggle to overcome ob- 
stacles, large and small, which are constantly arising to throw 
him off balance vocationally and prevent his being at peace 
with himself and thus a ul citizen. 

Any obstacle which prevents a worker from being occupa- 
tionally set should be the concern of the employment counselor. 
Whether the obstacle be a physical limitation, lack of skill, a 

nality quirk, or even a domestic problem—the counselor 
should make an attempt to assist the worker in rectifying the 
situation insofar as it interferes with the worker’s employability. 
Of course, the counselor lacks the ability, power, funds, etc., 
necessary to solve all of the problems which may arise with an 
applicant. Therefore he must solicit aid from other sources. 
This necessitates the constant maintenance of a friendly, open- 
minded, and cooperative relationship with as many employers 
as possible and with all community agencies who will be in 
position to help the counselor render the best possible service 
to the applicant who is not occupationally set. 

To the employment counselor, the applicant ceases to be just 
an applicant and becomes an individual, and the individual’s 
problems become the counselor’s problems.—James W. WorRTH- 
INGTON, Montgomery, Ala, 


2. 


HERE IS HOW I should like to see counseling set up in a 
local employment office: 

Staff the Counseling Division with competent, adjusted, 
well-informed individuals, with a good Employment Service 
background acquired on the job, and with a realistic point of 
view in reference to the counseling job to be done. 

After the counselors have received their initial training in 
“Employment Counseling in the Public Employment Service,” 
follow up that training with additional training, at least 1 day 
a month, on how to use the various tools provided by the 
Employment Service (job families, job analyses, occupational 
monographs). Utilize the services of outside agencies in a 
realistic way by having management make known to the 
agencies that the United States Employment Service has a 
counseling division requiring their services, and then work 
out an agreement permitting each counselor to obtain first- 
hand information of the various agency services especially 
with Social Service Exchange. Further, have the counselors 
spend a day or a half day observing the functions of the agency, 
noting the requirements for service, becoming acquainted 
with the personnel, etc., and thereby establishing good work- 
ing relationships and obtaining better service for the counselees. 

Here are some things I would do: 

1. Arrange group meetings for the counselors with counselors 
of other USES offices within the region for exchange of in- 
formation and mutual encouragement. Invite outstanding 
individuals in their respective fields, in guidance, selective 
placement, psychiatry, etc., to address these planned and 
organized group meetings. 

2. Follow up and evaluate counselors and their work on the job, 
by local management and regional management, with construc- 
tive criticism, discussing the work and problems of the counsel- 
ors with the counselors. 

3. Establish a testing department and train the counselors to 
administer tests and interpret results, or at least to interpret 
results of testing. 
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4. Subscribe to various magazines published by agencies 
dealing with the disabled, since so much of counseling is devoted 
to the disabled. Individual subscriptions to these magazines 
are too expensive for the counselors to purchase. 

5. Maintain a central permanent file on 3 x 5 cards of all 
handicapped applicants, by employer name, and type of prob- 
lem, as a possible source of job opening promotions to be used 
by all counselors. 

6. Train the entire staff to recognize counseling and selective 
placement problems and thereby restore counseling to its 
proper function in the public employment service and eliminate 
counseling from the “dumping ground status” it is seemingly 
attaining. Inform all staff members of the success and failures 
of the counseling department, for, to a great extent, the suc- 
cess or failure of counseling rests with the entire staff. This 
information will promote better working relationships with the 
main stream and the counseling division. 

7. Have counselors accompany employer relations interview- 
ers on field trips to promote counseling with the employer and 
also build up the counselor background in reference to jobs.— 
HELEN RATERMANN, St. Louis, Mo. 


3. 


THIS IS THE way our local office counselor talks about his 
job: “Only after broad employment experience am I fit to 
counsel . . . If I do my job right Ill be at my desk only half 
of the time, and the other half I'll spend in the field keeping 
knowledge up to date . . . I cannot work alone. I must use 
every employment tool in the USES office, and every inter- 
viewer’s special knowledge . . . Then, if I really do my work 
well, I’ll never see the same man or woman again, because no 
person counseled successfully should ever be in need of counsel- 
ing again . . . The evaluation of what I am doing, however, 
will only come five or ten years from now, in the follow-up on 
cases I am handling now.” 

Really, how far do we want to go with counseling? It is not 
too soon to ask ourselves that question. If we are committing 
ourselves to a program of this kind of thorough, and highly pro- 
fessional service to men and women of any age who, we say, 
need counseling because they do not know what they want or 
may become equipped to do, may not everyone come to ask, 
Why cannot I have a degree of the same kind of highly expert 
and deliberate treatment? 

During the war we came perilously near losing what progress 
we had made in the technique of quality referral and placement. 
We are now giving our local counselor all the cooperation and 
encouragement we can, but we know full well that he and his one 
assistant cannot handle all of the people who need his help. 
Yet, is not the kind of service our counselor wants to give, the 
kind of job counseling that every citizen in your community 
and mine has a right to expect? 

How far do we want to go in giving a taste to the few before 
we are prepared to feed the thousands?—Katuryn BowLsy, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


4. 


THE ACID TEST of counseling is the proper and permanent 
placement of applicants in productive and useful employment 
where both employer and employee are satisfied. After the 
various analyses have been made, research work done, tests 
given, if necessary, and interviews held, the job is the thing. 

Of prime importance is an especially complete registration 
pointed up to clearly inform the placement section, in view of 
the problem, just why the Sage aca occupational classification 
was decided upon, and the plan of work suggestions given. 
Salient steps and factors should be clearly recorded. In no 
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other way can the counselor be of greater aid to the placement 
interviewers in finding jobs for his applicants. 

A handicapped applicant can get “‘lost in the files.’ This 
danger can be reduced by: persistent follow-up by the coun- 
selor and occasionally reminding the placement section to give 
equal consideration to the handicapped person who can fill 
the job as well as to the applicant who has no physical limita- 
tions. 

Frequent search by the counselor through current work 
orders will produce specific job suggestions which can be made 
to the placement unit. Coupled with salesmanship to the 
employer, who rarely thinks of a handicapped worker when 
placing an order, this plan will often bring about job results. 

Another step is an arrangement with the employer relations 
department to advise the counselor currently of the receipt of 
work orders specifying that handicapped applicants will be 
considered. This often gives the counselor a chance to suggest 
to the placement unit an immediate referral. 

Probably the most effective instrumentality is “hitting the 
street,” or getting out of the office, systematically selecting and 
calling on employers at their places of business. In this manner 
jobs can often be discovered for specific applicants whose re- 
quirements or abilities are unusual. This program, of course, 
should be carried out in conjunction with the employer rela- 
tions division, so as to ptevent duplication of employer contacts. 

Periodic conferences of the personnel in each local office-and 
occasional State clinics for counselors, both pointed up with 
actual experiences, would be steps toward the goal.—WILLIAM 
R. Kercuer, Topeka, Kans. 


5. 


FROM WHERE I sit, as a U. S. Employment Service repre- 
sentative at an Army separation center, I can appreciate, 
perhaps better than the average person, just what a Nation- 
wide USES means in service to the public and to veterans in 
particular. 

Counseling at military separation centers goes beyond all 
State and territorial boundaries. While the men normally come 
from the area close to the separation center, the problems 
which arise involve the entire United States. Proper counsel- 
ing would be impossible if the Employment Service operation 
varied in the different States. 

It is a great help in counseling to know that the Employment 
Service personnel in Newton, Miss., use the same Employment 
Service technique, use the same Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, use the same reference material and the same general 
procedure as the Employment Service personnel in Chicago, 
Ill.; and that it is no different to walk into the USES office in 
San Francisco, Calif., than it is to walk into the USES office at 
Elmira, N. Y. 

Pity the poor counselor who could not tell a person to go to 
the Oshkosh Employment Service office, because the counselor 
was not certain how the Oshkosh office functioned. 

Data gathered and compiled by an interviewer or clerk at a 
USES office many miles from a separation center, becomes 
valuable information for the representative at the center, as a 
part of a labor market report or as an indication of industrial 
needs in certain industries.—Louts E. Favez, USES Representa- 
tive, War Department Separation Center, Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


Where Does Interviewing End and Counseling 
Begin? 


—four counselors have their say 


1. 


BEFORE WE CAN say just where interviewing ends and 
counseling begins, it is necessary that we know the main differ- 
ences in objectives of the two functions. The aim of the inter- 
view is to get enough pertinent information to enable us to 
select the best qualified applicant for a specific job opening; the 
purpose of counseling is to assist the applicant in choosing or 
adjusting to a vocation. 
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Theoretically, counseling is to begin after the application proc- 
ess and before the placement process. ¢ same tools, aids, and 
techniques are used in regular interviewing as in counseling. 
The difference comes in the intensity, the emphasis on certain 
elements, and the individualized approach. Since the coun- 
selor gets the applicants that are not readily placeable through 
routine channels, it is necessary that he know more about an 
applicant’s interests, skills, potentialities, education, and train- 
ing in order to assist him in choosing or adjusting to a vocation. 

ile all interviewers should have as wide a knowledge as 
possible of occupational tools, aids, and job information, it is 
absolutely necessary that a counselor have this knowledge. 
Although we have the two functions in our offices, ‘the ultimate 
aim of each is the matching of men and jobs.—Viroinia E. 
BenneETT, Rome, Ga. 


2. 


INTERVIEWING ENDS and counseling begins when it be- 
comes apparent that the applicant cannot or does not desire to 
return to his old job, fails to “‘stick’’ on a job, has never held a 
job, needs training for a new job, has no vocational choice, or 
will need selective placement to overcome a disability. 

A good interviewer has recorded all pertinent information 
such as past work history, interests, special information, and job 
preferences. Counseling enters the picture when the applicant 
must be taken out of the main stream of applicant traffic for a 
‘period or periods of counseling” to determine his real problem 
and what must be done to assist him in solving it. 

The counselor should strive to gain the applicant’s confidence 
so that he will discuss his problems freely, thereby facilitating 
the task of the counselor, which is skillfully to steer the applicant 
toward a solution of his own problems. The ultimate result of 
good counseling is a job placement satisfactory to employer and 
employee.—Mawmiz S. Summer, Newberry, S. C. 


3. 


IN INTERVIEWING, information is sought from the appli- 
cant on his work experience, training, special skills, and inter- 
ests. The interviewer also records his own impressions of the 
applicant’s personal traits. 

All of this information is weighed by the interviewer in deter- 
mining the ability of the applicant and the jobs for which he 
is competent. 

The applicant is told that in-selection for referral to specific 
job openings his qualifications are compared with employer’s 
requirements; that placement through the USES therefore 
depends upon the number and kinds of employer orders on file. 

Counseling elicits information in greater detail. Its purpose 
is twofold: complete exploration to enable the counselor to 
correctly evaluate the applicant; and more important to clarify 
the applicant’s own mind, his employment goal, and his chance 
of achieving it, and then to formulate a tentative plan of action. 

Since individuals differ widely in their understanding of 
themselves and in their response to stimuli, the counselor must 
know how to draw out full information from the applicant, 
and in return how to impart pertinent information regarding 
occupational requirements in terms of experience, preparation, 
and personal characteristics. Finally he must know how to 
clarify and synthesize relevant factors so that the applicant 
shall see the pattern clearly and thus make a wise employment 
choice.—Frances Lecxron, Kansas City, Kans. 


t, 


EMPLOYMENT COUNSELING is not a new activity but 
rather a more intensified endeavor or a variation on a familiar 
theme. It has become a specialized function as a result of the 
problems brought on by the war and reconversion. Returning 
servicemen, and an increased number of very young workers, 
who in the post war period must choose between returning to 
school and earning a living in competition with older groups, 
have brought counseling to the fore. 

The applicant who is found to need job counseling will be 
directed to the counselor at the time of his entrance interview. 
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Special action will be taken to aid him in an employment 
choice, and he will be returned to the mainstream of operations 
as soon as he knows what he wants to do. Thus interviewers 
relieved of job counseling will have more time to guide appli- 
cants into suitable jobs. 

His responsibility to other applicants is to recognize them 
and direct them to the desk of the counselor.—Marcaret J. 
Wiuson, McKeesport, Pa. 


What Additional Training Do We Need for 
Counseling? 


—frank appraisals by counseling practi- 
tioners 


1. 


THE ADDITIONAL training needed by the employment 
counselor will depend on the background training he has had 
before he assumes a counseling function in the USES. The 
effectiveness of a program of employment counseling will de- 
pend on the skill and training of its counselors. 

Skill implies accurate diagnostic thinking, recognition of the 
applicant’s right to make his own decisions, and sympathetic 
understanding. 

This skill is not acquired through experience alone, but de- 
pends also on a comprehensive knowledge of the philosophy 
of helping people. 

The headquarters staff has developed a variety of tools which 
will aid the counselor. 


Training in the use of these tools should prepare the coun- 
selor to provide a better-evaluation of the individual’s abilities 
and the employment opportunities to which they may relate. 


Training for a counselor should be a continuing process. 
The position demands alert personnel who can adapt their 
thinking to new needs and who can keep abreast of effective 
methods of selective placement.—VaLRIE E. MAacGREGoR, 
Coffeeville, Kans. 


es 


THE SOCIAL, political, and economic dislocation which con- 
fronts society today intensifies the problems that individuals 
must solve in making a satisfactory adjustment to postwar 
living. This creates the need for an adec uate counseling service 
to which the individual can turn in th: attempt to solve per- 
sonal problems. The success of such a program will vary di- 
rectly with the skill of the counselors in the use of counseling 
tools and their understanding of human motivation and reaction. 


In the process of employment counseling an effort is made to 
assist the applicant to discover, analyze, and evaluate potential 
abilities in order to provide a realistic basis for the solution of 
his or her employment problem. Excellent tools and techniques 
have been developed to assist the counselor in his task, but a 
thorough understanding of their use and application is essential, 
and more intensive training is needed by the counselors to 
achieve maximum effectiveness. 


The discovery and evaluation of potential abilities are of 
pene es importance in the selection of a new occupation. 
e exploration of a counselee’s interests, hobbies, leisure time 
activities, etc., in a counseling interview, supplies only a clue, 
although an important clue, on which to base the choice of an 
occupation. What is needed for a more effective program is 
the installation and use of further scientific exploratory tools, 
and a thorough training of the counselors in their use. More 
specifically the tools needed are validated aptitude tests that 
would provide additional objective information concerning a 
counselee’s potential abilities. Such information together with 
that obtained in the ordinary counseling process would be of 
the greatest value in providing a basis for the accomplishment 
of the objectives of employment counseling.—A. J. KLAuSNER, 
Wichita, Kans. 
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3. 


EMPLOYMENT COUNSELORS reluctantly admit that 
counseling is falling short of its mark. In my opinion the weak- 
ness lies in the lack of adequate staff training. Most of us en- 
tered job counseling with enthusiasm because its concept offers 
a challenge. Complete service to the people of a community 
through the USES includes counseling as a vital part of its 
program. 

An intensive training program for the interviewing staff will 
be necessary before counselors can achieve optimum service. 
All too often the untrained interviewer encounters a problem 
that should be taken care of by dismissal of the applicant but, 
instead, the problem is dumped in the counselor’s lap. Fre- 
quently, that applicant would be impossible to counsel even if 
King Solomon were in the counselor’s chair. 


On the other hand, a referral will sometimes be made with 
no thought as to whether the job will be a suitable one, simply 
because the interviewer knows that a placement can be made 
at once. This practice also is a mark of the untrained inter- 
viewer. If six months later the applicant comes back to com- 
plain that he ‘was not happy in that job,” the interviewer should 
not be surprised. The applicant should not have been referred 
to a job but to a qualified counselor in-the first place. By not 
doing so, the USES rendered a disservice to the applicant and to 
the employer. 

Likewise, no counselor can be a “qualified counselor” with- 
out training. Constant study is necessary for every informed 
counselor. I believe that definite time should be allotted for 
study on-the-job, and available job-aid and helpful counseling 
material furnished. 


When the entire staff knows how to recognize a “counseling 
case,”’ and serves him accordingly, employers’ orders will begin 
to carry the request: “Send me a counseled applicant.”— 
Gotpa JEennincs, St. Louis, Mo. 


How Can We Find Time for Counseling? 


—comments on a practical problem 


1, 


“HOW CAN WE FIND time for counseling?” There is only 
one answer: give it time and then allow it to keep that time which 
it so rightly deserves to do an effective job. 

To be effective, counseling must not be made just another 
assignment. It must be considered important enough to merit 
special consideration. In counseling it is necessary not only to 
start out effectively, but also to end effectively; this requires 
uninterrupted time to carry on and follow up/—A.mon E. Moon, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala, 


2. 


WHAT A TIMELY question for a counselor, such as myself, 
who in addition to many other duties was assigned that of 
counseling. 

After receiving thorough training in Employment Counseling 
last November, I returned to my local office anxious to begin 
my duties as counselor. However, it was necessary that I also 
continue as Head of Labor Supply which, because of shortage 
of staff, meant working at the reception counter, making coun- 
ter referrals, and taking employers’ orders when necessary. 
Counseling was not my prime duty but an adjunct to my pres- 
ent duties. Consequently the number of applicants I have 
validly counseled has been relatively few. ft is my opinion 
that the counseling function should not thus be subordinated. 

Returning veterans, displaced war workers, and handicapped 
applicants are increasing the need for counseling. We must 
find time for it. The recent addition of two junior interviewers 
to the labor supply division should permit more time for coun- 
seling, particularly of returning veterans.—Dorotuy K. 
AnpeErsoNn, Elgin, Iil. 
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3. 


WHEN MEASURED BY a stop watch, it is doubtless true that 
the counseling interview takes considerably longer time than 
other types of interview. We have no way however, of measur- 
ing the time saved applicants in “job hopping” by adequate 
job counseling before referral. 

An hour of counseling, helping the applicant to realistically 
evaluate his potentialities, may also save him months of training 
time. 


Some persons experience great difficulty in securing or keeping 
jobs. Personal traits sometimes limit job opportunities. Again 
time can be saved if the counselor assists the applicant to over- 
come this or that limiting trait or find a job in which it will 
not be a handicap. In these ways time is saved for the em- 
ployer, too. 

If we consider the time lost by the staff, the applicant, and 
employers, in frequent re-interviews, inadequate referral and 
placement and unsatisfactory performance on a job, we know 
that we must make time for counseling.—MarGareT J. SEITz, 
Wilmington, Del. 


4. 


WITH THE HEAVY claims load, we are finding it very 
difficult to devote the necessary time to counseling of appli- 
cants. As a result of understaffing, the counselor has to under- 
take assignments other than counseling. 


Now, the activity of counseling takes time, but taking time 
most certainly pays high dividends. It is discouraging to see 
applicants who need counseling handled in the main stream of 
operation. In our office counseling is available to too few 
applicants. 


As the counseling program develops and moves forward, 
other staff members have a greater appreciation of the program 
and what it can do. We are learning that the way to find time 
for counseling is to take time for counseling. We cannot afford 
to let other activities crowd it out or affect its thoroughness.— 
Car R. Newton, Natchez, Miss. 


Why Not Counseling by All Members 
of the Staff? 


—some yeas and nays on a live issue 


1. 


EMPLOYMENT COUNSELING by all members of the staff 
is a possibility sincerely to be desired, if there is sufficient time 
and sufficient staff. 

But looking out upon a sea of waiting veteran and civilian 
applicants each morning, the staff member realizes that a 
majority of those applicants need and deserve counseling. 
But he remembers also that this same number of job seekers 
was here yesterday and yesterday and yesterday. To serve 
equitably and fairly the interviewer must necessarily limit his 
work to getting information—“fact finding, informing, moti- 
vating.” The great percentage of unemployed who need an 
intelligent referral only, must be served quickly. If time is 
taken by the interviewer for counseling, too many of the people 
waiting for interviews in the morning will be turned away at 
5:00 unserved, unhappy, and disgruntled. 

Since the counselor’s work is more intensive than that of the 
interviewer, he must not be pressed by a sense of time. The 
person across the desk from him is the one and only person to 
be considered at the time—although it may be the tenth time 
he has counseled this same applicant. Building confidence is 
not done in a 15-minute interview. 


It would be a most unusual staff whose every member 
ualified for counselor as well as interviewer.—Laura F. 
OGERS, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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2. 


ALL INTERVIEWERS in the local office should be competent 
and trained to give some counseling service. This should be of 
the “common garden variety” only, however, and should be 
limited to giving information on general local labor market con- 
ditions or placement possibilities in certain fields, referral to other 
agencies for routine assistance, prereferral assistance, etc. 


Counseling in the higher sense of the word, however, should 
be handled only by persons so specialized by personal traits, 
education, special training and continuing interests and abilities 
that they are able to render real assistance in vocational planning 
and advice. Complete, current, and specialized information is 
required which the general interviewer does not need and the 
ee time required would indicate poor utilization of per- 
sonnel, 


Let us have specialization for efficient operation, both from 
the standpoint of adequacy of assistance given and as a time- 
saving device. 


Let us keep in mind the degree of responsibility involved in 
counseling and maintain a correspondingly responsible service.— 
Wenona C. Crark, St. Joseph, Mo. , 


3. 


WE FEEL IT can’t successfully be done. The placement 
interviewer has neither the time nor the training to analyze and 
explore the applicant’s potentialities, utilize the selective place- 
ment of the handicapped and physical capacities techniques, 
help form a vocational plan, direct the applicant to the proper 
training institutions, remove personal adjustment problems by 
referral to the right community agency, contact the large 
number of employers sometimes necessary for referral, and do 
follow-up in certain cases. 


Daily office routine would break down were the interviewer 
compelled to cope with problems of epileptics, cardiacs, ampu- 
tees, deaf mutes, blind persons, recent releasees from mental 
hospitals and prisons, veterans, youths, displaced or malad- 
justed war workers, and old folks. 


Effectiveness in the counselor’s duties calls for a wide knowl- 
edge of job processes, more intensive and broader use of all our 
occupational tools and special techniques and knowledge, use 
of and cooperation with community and Government agencies. 
Some of these are specialized functions. They cannot be 
effectively done by all staff members.—Grace WEBSTER and 
THEODORE CHARNEY, Paterson, N. 7. 


4. 


THE COUNSELING training for the middle section of Ten- 
nessee was outlined to include all interviewing techniques and in- 
formational material thought necessary for completing the coun- 
seling interview; for example, application taking, dictionary of 
occupational titles, employer contacts, selective placement, use 
of special aids (Army and Navy), knowledge of Public Law 346 
and Public Law 16, claimstaking, labor market information, 
on-the-job training information, and other related materials. 
This training was then divided by subject, section of the manual, 
and applicability. Members of the area staff and the area 
counselor proceeded to train all personnel except those in 
clerical or non-operation positions in each local office. Before 
VE- and VJ-days, there was time for extensive interviewing 
and counseling. Effort was directed toward perfecting the 
counseling program and its integration in local office activities, 
and the situation looked as if too much emphasis had been 
given counseling. . 


Now, as veterans stream into our local offices we are grateful 
for the personnel trained and wish that we might have gone so 
far as to include clerical mnel since some war-weary ex- 
soldier might more readily glean the information he seeks— 
thus shortening the line he must “sweat out” before reaching 
the desk.—Rutu K. Bass, Nashville, Tenn. 
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How Dees Employment Counseling Contribute 


to the Placement of the Handicapped? 


1. 


COUNSELING is an essential part of service to the handi- 
capped. 

Basic to successful selective placement and counseling are 
these: know the applicant; know the job; and place the appli- 
cant according to qualifications and physical capacities. 

If an applicant can meet all requirements, such as, exper- 
ience, education, personality, and the necessary physical 
capacities, plus interest in doing the job, he can be expected to 
perform successfully on that particular job regardless of his 
physical condition. 

If an applicant has no experience, training, or background, 
and a limiting physical disability, he needs counseling to help 
him discover, analyze, and evaluate his potential abilities. He 
needs assistance to help him formulate a vocational plan by 
relating his known and determinable abilities and interests to 
the requirements of occupations and to the demands for workers 
in such occupations, and aid in putting the plan into effect. 
Therefore, it is of prime importance that the entire resources of 
the Employment Service be used to facilitate the develop- 
ment of the vocational plan including labor market reports, 
training facilities, aptitude test analysis, as well as such other 
community resources as are available. 

The methods and purposes of employment counseling and 
selective placement are synonymous and very often the same 
technique is used in both types of cases to arrive at a solution 
to the problem.—Mrs. D. V. Secorp, Denver, Colo. 


2. 


WE CAN see how employment counseling contributes to the 
placement of the handicapped by examining the following five 
criteria which are included in the definition of a handicapped 
applicant from the Employment Service point of view: 

1. “Any physical, mental, or emotional impairment or deficiency 
which requires the applicant to modify or change his occupation.” 


————— a — 





Counseling is needed in making a vocational choice which may 
curtail the exploration of related fields, so that the physical 
demands of the job will be in keeping with the physical ca- 
pacity of the applicant. 

2. “‘Any physical, mental, or emotional impairment or deficiency 
which makes it difficult for the applicant to secure employer acceptance 
for suitable work.” Represents anothér instance which will re- 

uire counseling—this time of the employer, not the applicant. 
Teannenibe after suitable matching of the handicapped worker’s 
qualifications and physical capacity with the job specifications, 
on referral we find that society has imposed an artificial re- 
striction which results in the rejection of an applicant on a job 
for which he is fully qualified. Such a problem can only be 
met by adequate employer education. 

3. “Requires special consideration to prevent the applicant from 
undertaking work likely to aggravate the disability or cause him to 
jeopardize the health or safety of others.’ The handicapped in- 
dividual may need extensive counseling from the angle of 
opening up other occupational fields and training. Thus he 
could be assisted in making a choice compatible with his 
background and the limitations imposed by his handicap. 

4. “Restricts the opportunities of an inexperienced handicapped ap- 
plicant for entering industry, trade, or profession.” Counseling should 
enter the picture because the inexperienced applicant will need 
assistance in fitting his skills or lack of skills into suitable em- 
ployment. This will necessitate a broadening of the applicant’s 
knowledge of the labor market and help in the evaluation of his 
own potentialities. 

5. “Requires referral to a cooperating agency for restorative or other 
adjustment services. Counseling may be necessary because of the 
possible need to explore occupational fields which may fit the 
individual’s working abilities after the physical capacity is 
increased to a maximum degree as a result of the restorative or 
adjustive service. 

In working out vocational plans with our handicapped 
applicants, we will be performing our functions most inade- 
quately if we center our services around the measurement and 
allocation of vocational skills. To regard the problem in this 
perspective is to overlook the fact that we are dealing with 
human beings whose adjustment difficulties may go beyond 
the question of where to put their abilities to work.—Naomi 
Mann, Washington, D.C. 





Special Theme for May 


HOW TO DEVELOP and use labor market 
information in the local office. f 
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BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, CLIPPINGS, MAGAZINES — 


Building a 
Counselor's Library 


By MARGARET V. COBB 
New Hampshire 


THE EMPLOYMENT COUNSELOR beginning 
his work in an office of the U. S. Employment Service 
finds himself in a favored position. At the national 
level the program has been well planned, with pro- 
fessional advice, so that he works within a good frame- 
work, helpful to the new and inexperienced, and not 
hampering to the counselor already competent. One 
area of this planning concerned itself with his library. 
The new section of the USES Operating Manual, on 
Employment Counseling, provided him with a brief 
bibliography as a start, and even concerned itself with 
his need for book shelves, for a table for periodicals 
and for a library card index. His preparatory in- 
service training, though limited to a few days, pro- 
vided and discussed a list of the tools developed by the 
Employment Service itself which are important to him 
in his special work, with examples of how they might 
be applied. The majority of these ‘‘tools”’ are volumes, 
pamphlets, or periodicals in the field of occupational 
information. They may be thought of as our primary 
armament, the basis around which the counselor will 
build his library. They are listed and briefly inter- 
preted in the GumpE TO COUNSELING MATERIALS, 
published jointly in May 1945, by the U. S. Office 
of Education and the War Manpower Commission. 
(This list is now being revised.—Editor’s Note.) 


Asset No. 1 


This.emphasis on printed information is not sur- 
prising. Next to a sure and ready recognition of the 
particular facts pertinent to each applicant’s problem, 
the information the counselor has to give is his most 
important asset. He must have access to a vast store 
of facts for this purpose, never knowing what each 
new applicant is going to need. Facts about each 
individual applicant must be newly determined by 
interview and test, but facts regarding occupations 
and jobs, the national and the local labor market (or 
leads to obtaining such facts) must. be “fon tap” in 
his head or readily at hand in his library. 

The basic library with the additions which the em- 
ployment counselor will gather, has at least three 
main purposes: (1) to aid his own professional growth, 
(2) to make information available during the inter- 
view, (3) to furnish material which may be given or 
loaned to the applicant, or offered him to read in the 
Office. 

1. For improvement:of his own knowledge and 
techniques, the counselor will need study materials 
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(even beyond our Employment Service Manual!) to 
read and reread. We know much about occupations, 
but far less about people and methods for discovering 
their individual differences. Needed will be books and 
articles about (a) general background and philosophy; 
the function of employment counseling in our society; 
general relations with other agencies; (b) interviewing 
principles and practices; and (c) development of tests, 
how to judge their value, and how to use and interpret 
them. This first need is least provided for. It will 
demand a greater proportion of books and subscrip- 
tions to periodicals than will the other two, thus 
involving more expense. This expense, however, is 
perhaps more likely to be borne by the State or local 
office, or by a staff group, than are expenses in con- 
nection with the two other aims. 


2. The bulk of the library the employment counselor 
will collect, however, will consist of material, largely 
on occupations and the labor market, for use during 
interview. Either he will read, recall, and impart 
information, or he will actually take down the book, 
pull out the clipping—to verify his memory, to supply 
more detail, or perhaps to help convince the applicant 
of the soundness of the information. This material 
will be of all shapes and sizes, and not too easily 
arranged and housed. There will be books on voca- 
tions; periodicals in the field ; others with one or several 
pertinent articles; innumerable pamphlets and clip- 
pings; reports of State departments of education, 
welfare, health, planning and development, etc., 
and of various private agencies; directories of educa- 
tional institutions and of training facilities, including 
free scholarship opportunities, and directories of other 
community agencies. For instance, the most recent 
Directory of American Universities, prepared by the 
American Council on Education, is almost indispen- 
sable, as is the Handbook of College Entrance 
Requirements prepared by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. These should be supplemented by catalogs 
(available on request) from the universities and 
colleges, teachers training schools, vocational or trade 
schools and other institutions within the State, or 
those which local youth are most likely to attend. In 
fact, the counselor may well have (or know where to 
lay hands on) knowledge about everything in his area 
and his State. Does the Department of Agriculture 
keep a current list of farms which are for sale? This 
may be just what a veteran needs, in deciding for or 
against farm ownership. What qualifications must a 
barber have to open shop in New Hampshire? Where 
in the State are clay products made? Who has a list 
of air transportation facilities in the State? Where 
are the nearest openings for airplane mechanics? For 
welders? How far must a man go to get training for 
embalming? Where is there a college which has room 
for another student? Much of the material containing 
answers to these questions may be had free or at small 
cost, but the filing of items of so many varying*shapes 
and sizes will take a good deal of planning. 
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3. The employment counselor will also need ma- 
terial for distribution or loan to the applicant, or to 
hand to him for immediate reading in the office. If 
space allows, some general material may be exposed 
on a table or in racks, for the use of those waiting. 
Many applicants, after listening and discussion, will 
profit by reading—for confirmation, for details, for 
further study. In some cases, such reading will help 
the applicant to know himself, to realize the impor- 
tance of self-knowledge, the methods necessary to ob- 
tain it, the value of tests, etc. More frequently, it 
will inform him about occupations and labor market 
conditions. Items to be put into the hands of the 
applicant must be carefully, though sometimes rapidly, 
selected from the library, with reference not only to 
what the applicant needs to know, but how he can 
take it—how much at a time, and on what level. 


These three needs are partly filled at the start by 
the materials provided by the USES. If he stops 
there, however, his equipment is only begun. In 
fact, he cannot stop there. He is bombarded with 
references to articles, periodicals, or books, or with 
copies of pamphlets themselves, which have appealed 
to headquarters, to the regional office, to his State 
supervisor, to his manager, or to the Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Representative, as having value for his 
activities or for his area. 

Moreover, if the counselor is alive to his job, he 
collects from his own reading and his own contacts a 
variety of counseling or occupational items—lists, 
clippings, articles, pamphlets, and books. 


Vocationally Up-to-Date 


In addition to making the best use of what comes 
from national, regional, and State levels, there are 
several short cuts to keeping vocationally abreast of 
the times. Of these, some current guide, such as the 
OccuPATIONAL INDEX, is important. Selective read- 
ing of Occupations, the vocational guidance maga- 
zine, is another. A critical eye for vocational mate- 
rial, in both general and professional reading, will 
also garner much helpful information. 

In using such lists, it is well to remember that “‘the 
cost of a publication often bears little relation to the 
value of the occupational information it contains.” 
The discriminating counselor can build up a good 
library very inexpensively. For this purpose, the 
arrangement by cost used by the OccuPATIONAL 
INDEX is most helpful. Each bibliography (they come 
quarterly) has a section on free materials, one on items 
costing 1 to 25 cents, and one on more expensive 
items. 

Occupations, organ of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, carries many articles pertinent 
to counseling, and is full of references to new material 
useful to counselors. A recent issue (February 1945, 
devoted to Community Adult Counseling Centers) 
includes on page 301 an excellent bibliography, brief 
but varied and suggestive. From such sources, each 
counselor will make a different selection, to suit his 
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own special interests and needs, and to meet the 
needs of his area. 

“When one opens a vocational guidance office, 
almost his first task is to start a file in which to keep 
pamphlets and other loose pieces of information about 
occupations. That instant he must decide in what 
order to place materials.” So says Harry D. Kitson, in 
Occupations for November 1943. And obviously, the 
information our counselors can collect will be largely 
in the form of pamphlets and clippings. These do pre- 
sent filing problems. Two approaches readily suggest 
themselves—an arrangement first by general industrial 
field, using Census Classifications or our own industrial 
codes, with break-up into occupational field and occu- 
pations; or a straight occupational classification in 
terms of our occupational titles and codes. A third 
possibility, a straight alphabetical system, may look 
simpler at first glance, since no translation into codes 
is necessary, but at least two difficulties appear. Many 
occupations have different names in different areas, 
industries, or plants, so that the seeker may have to 
look in two places or more before discovering which 
name the file uses; and, more serious, related occupa- 
tions, often wanted together, will not be filed together. 
The Dewey Decimal classification in common use 
by libraries, might also be used, though rather 
clumsily. Perhaps some composite of these systems 
might be devised for specific use. 

A series of brief articles published in Occupations 
beginning with October 1943, described five filing 
systems which have been found satisfactory in prac- 
tice. Our choice would be one which includes use 
of our own DicTIoNnary titles and codes, and it is 
interesting to see that other organizations are also 
accepting some adaptation of this as the best. The 
filing plan described in the first of the articles referred 
to, which was developed by Raymond Handville for 
the New York State Department of Education, is also 
presented in a mimeographed bulletin entitled A 
Pian For Fitinc Unsounp OccupPaTIONAL INFOR- 
MATION. * 


In deciding on the filing set-up, it is well tokeep in 
mind the importance of having material available 
not only to the counselor, but also to the Veterans 
Employment Representative and indeed to every 
interviewer in the office. The counselor’s function 
naturally includes the interpretation of library ma- 
terials, and their use in counseling to the rest of the 
staff. 


Use of the technical information and help available 
in local public libraries should not be neglected. Many 
libraries (at least in New Hampshire) will be glad to 
have the counselor’s suggestions as to books in his 
special field worth buying for the library. Some 
libraries will prepare a bibliography of their own 
vocational literature, and possibly reproduce the list 
for community use. Some will wet up a special 
alcove or shelf, permanently, or at least temporarily 
during special publicity, for some selections or for all 


*A plan for filing occupational material based on the plan developed by the 
New York State Education Department has been transmitted to the field since 
this article was written.—Editor’s Note. 
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of their material on counseling and/or on occupations. 
The larger libraries are planning special services for 
veterans. Certainly the counselor should have infor- 
mations, properly systematized, as to material avail- 
able in public and other libraries, or at other agencies, 
and how to obtain it. (The use of well-selected con- 
sultants, especially on trades and professions, to whom 
applicants may be sent for information, is good prac- 
tice, “ie to touch on this would take us outside our 
topic. 

In order to be able to build a counseling library by 
such means, the employment counselor in the local 
office needs (1) a professional interest in his job which 
will impel him to keep it growing in all its aspects, 
and to develop himself with and through it; and (2) 
time to carry on such activity. 

Professional interest in counseling, we shall take for 
granted. While it may to some extent be developed by 
wise leadership, it depends even more on qualities 
already fixed by nature and education. Thus, part of 
the responsibility for the counseling library is thrown 


A UNIVERSITY WORKS 


Workshop for 
Counselors 


. By HELEN OLSON 
USES for Kansas 


ALTHOUGH United States Employment Service 
employment counselors in Kansas received complete 
training in the employment counseling materials pre- 
pared by the headquarters office, it was the opinion 
of the Kansas State director that they might benefit 
by a review of the entire field of vocational counseling. 

The University of Kansas had on its staff several per- 
sons qualified by both education and varied experi- 
ence to conduct such a course for us. Among them 
were Dr. A. H. Turney, Director of the University’s 
Guidance Bureau; Dr. E. G. Kennedy, Counselor, 
Guidance Bureau; and Dr. Leonard Axe, Director of 
the University’s Veterans Training Program. When 
our interest was brought to their attention, University 
officials offered a training session especially designed 
for us and it was determined that it should take the 
form of a 2-day counseling workshop. 

Attendance at the workshop was limited to USES 


employees—counselors, veterans employment repre- 


sentatives, State administrative office personnel, and 
field supervisors, all of whom had taken the initial 
training in employment counseling. The topics pre- 
sented included ‘Clinical Counseling,” “Community 
Resources for Employment Counselors,” and ‘Some 
Critical Problems in Testing.” Lt. Col. Cullen W. 
Irish, Chief of the Neuropsychiatric Division, Winter 
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back to the point of selection of employment coun- 
selors. Employment counselors will develop such as- 
pects of the job as this, which demand initiative, keen 
interest and some creative activity (as opposed to tasks 
that automatically “‘come to the desk’’), only if those 
counselors are selected partly at least for such qualities. 

Time again reflects back to administration. If in- 
terviews are scheduled continuously, leaving the coun- 
selor no time to think over, evaluate, and improve his 
contacts and his equipment, the foregoing suggestions 
can be of little use to him. Once in a while he will so 
obviously need some item of information which is not 
at hand that he may be stirred into obtaining it. But 
this will result only in slow, uneven and _ illogical 
growth of his library, and, much more important, in 
far less consciousness of its possible uses, far less use 
of it in informing applicants in regard to their own 
problems, far less skill in determining what informa- 
tion each applicant’s problem calls for, than if he were 
permitted to give time and thought to his library and 
related developments. 


WITH THE USES 


General Hospital, spoke on ‘Emotional Adjustments 
of Veterans as They Affect Satisfactory Job Place- 
ment.” 

Following the presentation of each topic there was 
a group discussion of specific problems, and by this 
means many of the principles were applied to 
specific situations encountered in local employment 
offices. Provided, in addition to the topic presen- 
tations and discussions, was an inspection visit to the 
Guidance Bureau of the University. Promoting good 
fellowship was a dinner at which Dean Paul B. Lawson 
spoke on “‘Tackling Ourselves,”’ suggesting means o 
achieving the emotional stability and intellectual 
objectivity so necessary to a counselor. 

The Employment Service people who attended this 
workshop have since evidenced its worth by their 
increased interest in learning more about their field. 
All the counselors who took the training have an 
increased respect for the counseling profession and a 
heightened awareness of the usefulness and limitations 
of counseling tools and techniques. Attendance o 
the field supervisors has brought particularly happy 
results in better interpretation of the counseling 
function to the local office managers and in an im- 
provement in the general supervision of the coun- 
seling activity in every local office. 

A byproduct of the workshop was an increase in 
USES professional prestige among university people, 
as well as among employers and other citizens who 
were informed of the project. Said the Chancellor o 
the University, Deane Malott: “The experience has 
been beneficial to our guidance staff, enriching their 
perception by giving them additional first-hand 
knowledge of the employment counseling task and 
its techniques.” 
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HOW THE NAVY USES OUR COUNSELING AIDS 


Counseling 
in the Navy 


. . By CAPT. HOWARD H. MONTGOMERY 


and LT. MARY A. JOHNSON 
Navy Department 


THE BUREAU OF Medicine and Surgery is charged 
with the responsibility of providing for all aspects of 
treatment of Navy and Marine Corps personnel in the 
hospitals. While the first concern in assisting the sick 
or injured to return to health is to provide medical, 
surgical, and nursing care, doctors have come to rea- 
lize that there is a time in a patient’s convalescence 
when medicine needs the help of other forces to get 
the invalid back on his feet and ready to face the world. 

One such force is the educational and vocational 
guidance provided for all patients in U. S. naval hos- 
pitals and U. S. naval special hospitals. This is car- 
ried on by a group of officers and enlisted men and 
WAVES trained in guidance techniques. Materials 
of all types are used and vocational interest tests are 
given. Among the materials used by both staff and 
patients are the materials prepared by the United 
States Employment Service. 

To show how these materials are used the following 
typical case studies are cited: 

John Jones is a patient in a naval hospital to which 
he had been transferred because of illness contracted 
while on duty in the Pacific. Jones, who is an 
AMM<2zc, is responding well to treatment and is now 
growing restless for he does not know what he is going 
to do when he gets well. One morning, a WAVE 
officer sat down at his bedside to discuss his future. 
He was surprised to find that she knew a great deal 
about him and when she asked him what he planned 
to do when discharged, he did not mind telling her 
that he didn’t know. She asked him many questions 
about his likes and dislikes; what jobs he held before 
coming into the Navy; his hobbies; and many others. 

Jones became interested and said he would take 
some vocational aptitude tests. These showed that 
he had a mechanical bent and could put his hobbies 
to use in a job. 

His physical condition called for careful selection of 
the climate in which Jones is to live. The WAVE 
officer consulted Jones’ physician as to the best part 
of the United States for Jones to live in. Armed with 
this information she brought Jones a copy of the 
latest Area Statement issued by the USES which 
showed that prospects for one with Jones’ training 
were excellent for a job with real opportunity for 
advancment; that housing conditions were good, 
and that employment expansion would increase in the 

The opinions and assertions contained herein are the private ones of the 


writers and are not to be construed as official or reflecting the views of the Navy 
Department or the Naval Service at large. 
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postwar period. Jones was greatly encouraged and 
started on a course in auto mechanics so as to get 
back some of his skills which he felt long hospitaliza- 
tion had slowed up. 

Eighteen-year-old Tony R., S2c, had a different 
problem. He hated to study and had little idea of 
what he could do. A study of the results of the Navy 
Basic Battery of tests showed Tony to be a little below 
the average sailor in intelligence. Manipulative tests 
showed that he was inclined to be slow but very 
accurate. Tony thought he would like factory work. 
He had no permanent physical disability and he 
planned to return to his home in South Carolina. 

A study of the Labor Market Information Area 
Statements showed that several large cotton mills were 
located in Tony’s home town and that the prospect 
for postwar work in them was good. Although he had 
lived most of his life in this town, Tony knew very 
little about the types of jobs in a cotton mill. The 
counselor, therefore, loaned him a copy of the Indus- 
try Series to read. He returned the following day 
and the counselor went over the material with him, 
showing him the-~types of jobs for which he was 
already qualified as well as those for which he could 
train right on the job. 

Labor Market Information for USES Counseling is 
being used widely by Educational Services officers in 
U. S. naval hospitals. The foregoing case studies are 
only two examples of how Area Statements are used. 
The Industry Series are used almost as widely and 
have been found of especial use in orienting the sailor 
or marine who has never worked, as is shown in case 2. 


Class Counseling 


We have shown how valuable the USES Counseling 
Aids are in the guidance of individuals. They are 
of value also in a second area—that of group counsel- 
ing. 

These classes are held for ambulatory patients who 
do not know what they want to do after discharge. 
At each meeting some definite occupation is the sub- 
ject of discussion. Using material from the Industry 
Series, Area Statements, Job Descriptions, and decrip- 
tions of specific professions and the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles for definitions and levels of skills, 
a detailed analysis of the subject field is presented to 
the class. From time to time speakers who are em- 
ployed in the field which has been discussed are 
invited—one who while now in an administrative or 
executive capacity, came up through the ranks and 
knows the field at first hand is preferred. Discus- 
sions are followed by an open forum period. Later 
those men who think they might like to enter the 
field in question are interviewed individually, given 
necessary tests, and are given an opportunity to 
discuss the matter with someone actually engaged in 
the field. In this way many men are made familiar 
with fields of work which they did not know existed 
before. Many have found jobs in these fields which 

(Continued on p. 24) 
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OBJECTIVE—JOBS! 


THE ST. LOUIS local USES office has installed a 
subunit in the veterans section to gather and dissemi- 
nate information to employers and applicants con- 
cerning on-the-job training under Public Law 346. 

Primary aim is to convince employers of the dual 
advantage of such training for veterans. The new 
unit should give veterans better opportunity for more 
and better jobs and should insure employers better 
and more stable employees. 

Job orders sometimes provide leads for on-the-job 
training opportunities and these are sedulously fol- 
lowed up by the local office. As a result of this 
campaign, the number of approved employers in the 
St. Louis area has doubled in the short space of one 
month. 

Sporadic attempts to take advantage of a situation 
to get cheap labor without a bona fide approved 
training program, are being weeded out. 

Contact representatives make no attempt to advise 
employers whether or not they might be approved for 
training programs under the GI bill. They merely 
provide the employer with necessary forms, tell him 
about basic principles of on-the-job training, and 
give such specific information as may be requested. 

The veteran, too, benefits by the guidance principle 
inherent in this information unit. The opportunity 
in such training for a life-time choice of work is 
stressed and selection of training is geared to the in- 
dividual’s schooling, experience, and aptitudes. This 
is important since some veterans, unduly anxious for 
employment, go into job training in disregard of every 
factor other than immediate wage advantage. Result: 
they seldom find the work congenial and the employer 
seldom finds a satisfactory employee. In an effort to 
minimize the number of such maladjustments, veter- 
ans with uncertain choice have been referred to other 
agencies for aptitude tests and the results examined in 
the light of opportunities of the St. Louis labor market. 

So that its interviewers will be equipped for the job 
in its several aspects, the subunit has conducted in- 
service training classes. 

The subunit, in effect, constitutes a focal point in the 
local office where a veteran may get all the basic in- 
formation he needs to initiate his on-the-job training. 
—GeorceE F. Dames, Sr. Interviewer, and Jim BuRTON, 
VER, St. Louis, Mo. 
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AIMS ARE BASIC: 
ONLY METHODS CHANGE 


The “streamlined”? method of operation in USES 
offices during wartime provided a means of getting 
workers to the employer in record quick time. The 
elimination of the written application and of the 
desk interview for most applicants speeded up the 
referral process. —The employer was willing to take 
unskilled or partially skilled workers and train them 
for the job and, recognizing the shortcomings of the 
labor market, was ready to hire persons of doubtful 
ability in order to staff his plant at all. This method 
of referral certainly did not result in the best job of 
matching the applicant’s qualifications with the em- 
ployer’s specifications, either from the employer’s 
viewpoint of getting a satisfactory employee, or from 
the applicant’s viewpoint of getting a job that suited 
him. However, the necessity for speeding the em- 
ployment process led to this wartime expedient 
whose value is measurable by the results obtained. 


New Pattern of Labor Demand 


The pattern of labor demand on the local office 
changed sharply with the sweeping cut-backs and 
cancellations after VJ-day. These changes in the 
production goals of industries dislocated blocs of 
workers, necessitating their transfer to other work. 
The local office had been accustomed to this sort of 
thing throughout the war period because changes in 
emphasis on various war production programs 
brought about the transfer of large groups of workers. 
After VJ-day, however, the problem became a new 
one because of the difference in viewpoint of both the 
employer and the applicant. The employer became 
more restrictive in hiring specifications and more 
critical in the selection of new workers because he 
thought of long-term production and permanence 
in his labor force. Similarly, the returning vererans 
and other applicants were no longer interested in 
‘war work”’ but were looking for postwar employment 
in terms of permanence. 

Cut-backs in production after VJ-day were imme- 
diately reflected in the job orders held in the local 
office. That job orders from war industries would 
decrease, of course, was expected. There remained, 
however, a large number of openings with wage 
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rates under hose of typical war industries. This was 
particularly true of the trades and services. The 
worker from the high-wage range during the war 
period was reluctant to return to lower paid positions. 
Then, too, the employer, in adjusting his facilities to 
civilian production, showed his intention of resuming 
normal hiring. Thus, more rigid requiremennts on 
the part of the employer, and a “choosiness’”’ on the 
part of applicants, inevitably led to abandonment of 
so-called “‘streamlined’’ methods of operations. A 
higher degree of selectivity became necessary to 
satisfy requirements of employers and workers. 

Other factors which led to the resumption of the 
complete application and the desk interview were the 
increasing percentages of veteran applicants and un- 
employment compensation claimants. Veterans seek- 
ing employment must be afforded every facility of the 
local office to aid them in their search for jobs, and 
it is usually through complete registration that this 
can be accomplished. Unemployment compensation 
claimants, too, must be registered in order to comply 
with the law, thus assuring exposure to jobs that are 
or may be available. It became obvious then that a 
large percentage of applicants would have to be com- 
pletely registered to meet either legal or procedural 
minimum standards. Under these circumstances it 
was only a step farther to return to the normal re- 
quirements of peacetime operations by requiring that 
all applicants be registered. 

The volume of returning veterans on whom complete 
registrations were necessary consumed most of the time 
of personnel performing that function. The only 
means of getting complete written applications for 
applicants other than veterans was through use of 
self-application technique. An application form and 
an instruction sheet designed to assist in completing 
registration outside the office was given to the appli- 
cant, who was told to return the completed form on 
his next visit to the office. When the applicant re- 
turned the form it was reviewed for completeness and 
for the purpose of determining occupational classi- 
fication. In this office it was necessary to assign job 
analysts or persons with considerable job analysis 
training for this purpose to assure that self-applications 
met minimum standards. Thus the office maintained 
full registration for veterans and obtained workable 
applications from all applicants. This form of self- 
application was used as an emergency procedure and 
applied only when staff time was not available for 
desk interviewing. 


Screening, Call-In and Referral 


In the placement process, operations within the 
office were so geared as to assure each applicant’s 
exposure to jobs in accordance with his individual 
qualifications, and by the same token to assure proper 
servicing of employer orders. After application files 
were built up by use of the registration process, the 
technique of screening applications against orders for 
purposes of call-in and referral had to be fully utilized 
or the entire process of registration would have been 
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wasted effort. This screening process naturally led 
to occupational specialization within the placement 
section. _ 

The activities in the Minneapolis office fall into a 
definite pattern of services which may form the pattern 
of organization as follows: 


Employer services—This broad grouping of functions 
includes those activities designed to establish and 
maintain a proper relationship with employers. 

Field representatives solicit job openings, acquaint 
the employer with facilities available to him through 
our offices, and gather and disseminate labor market 
information. 

Order control maintains a central file of employer 
orders, both active and inactive. All employer orders 
are placed with this unit, either by the employer or 
by the field representative, thereby making possible 
quick and efficient appraisal of action being taken by 
the office. 

Referrals are made on an occupational basis because 
it is felt in this office that the technique of selecting 
and referring the right person to the right job can 
best be performed by the interviewer who specializes 
in the specific occupation involved. 

The application files are located in the employer 
services division so that they will be readily accessible 
to the referral interviewers. 


Applicant services.—This grouping of functions covers 
those activities concerned with obtaining and record- 
ing information about the applicant. 

Reception is the first point of contact within the 
office and serves to act as a control point where rout- 
ing of the applicant is determined. 

Registration is the point at which the applicant is 
first interviewed for the purpose of obtaining data 
regarding his work experience, training and other 
information on a written application, on the basis of 
which his occupational classification is determined. 

Counseling and special services, which are. deter- 
mined by applicant need, are by their very nature, 
applicant services. 

Unemployment compensation is an applicant serv- 
ice because it involves again the gathering of data 
from the applicant as well as performing a service re- 
quired by law. 

Veterans services—The Veterans Employment Rep- 
resentative is responsible in the local office for the 
integration of all of the facilities of the office to the 
end that the veteran shall be given complete service 
with respect to registration, counseling, and place- 
ment. The services of the VER are available to all 
veterans, including those who are only seeking infor- 
mation. In addition to this the VER aids other facil- 
ities in the office in promoting and developing em- 
ployment for veterans in the ommunity through the 
employer relations program and by soliciting the aid 
of other community agencies and organized groups. 


Technical services—The activities of this section 
of the local office are of a highly specialized nature 
because of the technical aspect of the work performed. 


(Continued on p. 24) 
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BLIND TEACHERS FOR THE BLIND 


BLIND INSTRUCTORS will teach blind veterans 
in nine special instruction centers under a new policy 
adopted by the Occupational Therapy Department 
of the Veterans’ Administration. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration’s problem with sightless veterans lies 
almost wholly with men from World War I, of whom 
there are 320 in Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
and 185 in Veterans’ Administration homes. There 
are only 6 blinded veterans from World War II and 
65 blinded from other wars and from other causes now 
domiciled in Veterans’ Administration hospitals and 
homes. The low figure of World War II veterans is 
credited by Veterans’ Administration officials to the 
maximum physical rehabilitation and social adjust- 
ment which is being given in Army instruction centers 
to the 1,200 soldiers-blinded in this war. Approxi- 
mately 680 of the 1,200 men have been discharged 
and returned to civilian life, and 520 are still in the 
centers. 

The plan of Veterans’ Administration instruction 
for the blind, which is designed to make them self- 
reliant includes: Instruction in braille, use of braille 
typewriters, use of braille watches, use of talking 
books, perception of objects and sounds, recognition 
of people, how to get about without aid, personal 
hygiene, pencil writing, use of hand tools, use of 
hands, games for the blind, and other recreation. 


3 TO1 


UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG veterans who are 
seeking work (1,500,000 are not yet doing so) is 3 times 
as great as among civilians, according to a statement of 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs before the American Legion’s National Em- 
ployment Committee. 

The committee is taking action to spur community 
services into greater efforts to assist veterans in finding 
employment. 

The plight of the disabled veterans was pictured by 
General Bradley as far worse than that of able- 
bodied veterans with only one in nine obtaining jobs 
applied for. Condemning the lack of opportunity for 
disabled veterans, General Bradley called attention 
to the protection afforded disabled veterans in most 
other countries which require industries to include a 
proportionate number of disabled veterans among 
their workers. 
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GRADES 


GRADES OF THE average veteran attending college 
under the GI bill of rights are equal to and in many 
instances a little better than those of other students, 
it was revealed by a survey conducted among Amer- 
ican colleges and universities and other training 
institutions by the Education and Training Service 
of the Veterans’ Administration. 


DISQUALIFIED 


THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, in the 
first decision of its kind, recently held that a nonunion 
member and a World War II veteran, employed in a 
subsidiary plant of General Motors at Flint, Mich., 
was directly interested in the GM strike then in prog- 
ress and therefore was disqualified for readjustment 
allowances under the GI bill of rights. The Veterans’ 
Administration pointed out that the veteran stood to 
benefit if a wage increase is granted and therefore was 
directly interested in the strike and prohibited, under 
the terms of the law from receiving readjustment al- 
lowances. The decision upheld the ruling of the 
Michigan State Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission and the Veterans’ Administration agent in 
the State. ; 

The veteran was employed by the company before 
going to war. As a veteran he was not required to 
join the union upon his return. However, the union 
acted as a bargaining agent for all employees. 


MERGING OF FORCES 
ON-THE-JOB training for veterans will be given im- 


- petus under a joint program launched in New York 


State. The Council of Retail Merchants and Associ- 
ated Industries have mapped the program and all 
business men of the State are asked to join in speeding 
the campaign to create more on-the-job training op- 
portunities for veterans. 


FARM POINTER 


MANY VETERANS are returning to civilian life 
with a yen for farming. Before engaging in such 
activity in unfamiliar localities veterans are advised to 
consult with the county agricultural agent. They 
should do so particularly if an “abandoned” farm is 
under consideration for purchase. Otherwise the 
veteran may find his investment unprofitable and 
perhaps a total loss because of poor soil conditions and 
unlooked for deficiencies. 
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The facilities of the section are made available to all 
units of the office at all times. 


The job analysis unit prepares job analysis schedules, 
job specifications, and physical demands material 
as need is indicated by local employers or local office 
operations. Job specifications are especially helpful 
to the placement process in that they supplant much 
of the detailed information ordinarily obtained 
while taking the order. As the file of job specifica- 
tions increases, a large proportion of the active 
orders will be covered by specifications. 


Testing facilities are maintained to assist in analy- 
zing the applicant’s aptitudes, qualifications, and 
interests with respect to a particular vocation, job, 
or training. 


Staff training is available at all times: In the in- 
duction training of new personnel, training on new 
procedures or programs, and follow-up training for 
experienced personnel on established procedures 
and techniques. 


We cannot lose sight of some of the techniques of 
operation used during wartime under the “stream- 
lined’? method. Those that lend themselves to more 
accuracy and timesaving can well be considered for 
retention. 


Value of counter interview, casual work.—Some referral 
activity can be performed more expeditiously at 
counters than by desk interview. This is especially 
true in referral of both men and women to casual work. 
Most of such jobs involve only a willingness and 
physical ability on the part of the applicant to perform 
on the job. Satisfactory selection can be accomplished 
by a brief controlled discussion with the applicant at 
a counter. 


The statistical data slip.—The statistical data slip is 
an operating tool which has gained strong support 
during wartime operations. It has provided a sound 
method for carrying out the reporting program in the 
local office; and, in replacing the tally system, pro- 
vides an accurate source of statistics for local office 
activity reports. The elasticity of the data slip also 
permits almost any type of study required by the 
expanded program for “getting and giving” labor 
market information by the local and the administra- 
tive offices. 


The step of reconverting from the “streamlined” 
method involves retraining of personnel who are not 
familiar with prewar operations. It also involves 
refresher training for those persons who were exper- 
ienced in normal operations before the war period. 
Essentially, the aim of the U. S. Employment Service 
has remained the same throughout all of the changes 
we have undergone; it is only in our methods of 
attaining that aim that changes are made.—M. O. 
BERKNESS, Employment Supervisor, USES, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
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they like and are planning to make them their life 
work, 

The counselor, too, is often aided by the use of 
these publications. No individual can possibly know 
all there is to know about every industry. Yet, try 
to counsel someone who has been a “card ball re- 
mover” without knowing what the job entails! With 
the aid of the Industry Series, the counselor learns 
what such an occupation entails and consequently, 
can advise intelligently and win the confidence and 
respect of the counselee. 

Parts II and IV of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles are used for converting all information known 
about the counselee, to specific job fields in which 
he stands a reasonable chance of succeeding. In ad- 
dition, Special Aids for Placing Navy Personnel in 
Civilian Jobs has been a great help in helping per- 
sonnel about to be discharged to capitalize on their 
Navy training and experience. 

The Job Descriptions are a “must”? in comparing 
physical capacities appraisals now being made up for 
all patients being discharged for medical reasons, 
and physical demands of jobs in which they are 
interested. ; : 

The counselor must always remember, however, 
that these materials are merely counseling aids and 
should be relegated to their proper place—tools to 
be used along with other tools to build up a well- 
rounded picture on vocations and employment, the 
ultimate goal of which is to assist the counselee to 
formulate a suitable objective. 








SOCIAL SECURITY YEARBOOK, 1944 


Soctat Securtry YEARBOOK, 1944, Annual Supplement to the 
SociaL Security Butwetin. Social Security Board. 169 pages. 


THIS ISSUE, continuing the series of basic reference materials 
on social security, has an introductory section on social security 
and the national economy, with a discussion of employment 
and wages covered under social insurance programs, the social 
security status of the population, and a chronology of sig- 
nificant developments in the field during the year. 


Separate sections on old-age and survivors insurance and 
unemployment insurance include analysis and summary 
tables as well as basic reference materials on workers and wage 
credits under the insurance programs, including industry 
data; on beneficiaries and benefits; and financing. 


A public assistance section covers case loads, payments, 
and source of funds for the three special types of assistance 
and general assistance. A section on the Employment Service 
discusses and presents detailed tables on nonagricultural place- 
ments by State, month, occupational group, industry division, 
Sex, and race, and includes tables on placements of veterans. 


Order from Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 50 cents. 
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